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CR LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


frontiers, new and old 


is the new Alberta. With the province now leading 

the country in economic growth and predicted to do 
so through at least 2013, the moment has definitively arrived. 
“We don't use the word boom, because it is immediately 
followed by that other word,” said conservative Premier 
Brad Wall shortly after ousting the long-standing NDP 
government in 2007. 

Whether it's spoken or not, the boom has been a bust for 
many, with a soaring cost of living and growing housing 
crisis. As Rachel Penner de Waal describes in this issue, 
the “amazing opportunities” vaunted by Saskatchewan's 
enterprise minister exist for an increasingly select few. Still, 
promises of unbridled opportunity and fast fortunes have 
breathed renewed life into old constructs of the “Last Best 
West, spurring a new wave of westward migration. Census 
numbers released in February by Statistics Canada indicate 
that after decades of sustained decline, Saskatchewan's 
population has topped one million residents for the first time 
since 1986. It’s just “another development in a remarkable 
comeback story,’ claims Premier Wall. 

The Prairies have in many respects always remained a 
distinctly frontier society, though its borders have changed 
shape and multiplied. When the North-West Mounted Police 
was established here in 1873, it was intended as a temporary 
institution to be phased out once the nascent Canadian state 
had established sovereignty over its western hinterlands 
and progressed beyond the frontier stage of its history. But 
the task of confining the Prairies’ Indigenous population to 
reserves and securing territory for settlement expansion soon 
proved considerably more difficult than anticipated. Rather 
than disbanding the civilian paramilitary it was instead 
expanded into the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, which 
remains today as a permanent national paramilitary force, 
fulfilling much the same role of repressing resistance to the 

ongoing and incomplete colonial project. 

No longer strictly confined to reserves, Indigenous people 
in the Prairies are increasingly forced into the slums of de 
facto segregated cities like Winnipeg, Saskatoon, or Regina 
in search of work and housing, where they are over-policed 
and over-incarcerated at rates that are among the highest in 
the world. Prairie cities have a higher Aboriginal population 
per capita than anywhere else in Canada, as do their prisons 
and foster homes. 

In Briarpatch’s hometown of Regina, where Indigenous 
people are pushed quite literally to the “wrong side” of the 
train tracks, upwards of 80 per cent of Aboriginal households 


A s speculators have been saying for years, Saskatchewan 
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live in poverty. Racism here is of a more honest and brutal 
nature, stripped to its barest component parts in a way that 
unnervingly mirrors the stark austerity of the surrounding 
landscape. Saskatchewan is, after all, the home of the “star- 
light tour,” a strangely celestial term for picking up young, 
Indigenous men in police cruisers and abandoning them 
on the edge of town in the dead of a Prairie winter. In the 
lead-up to a 2003 inguiry into the death of Cree teenager 
Neil Stonechild, whose frozen body was found in a remote 
field on the outskirts of Saskatoon in 1990, then-Police Chief 
Russell Sabo admitted that the practice was nothing new, 
with the first recorded case dating back as early as 1976. 

But it's not just lawmen and women who police these 
boundaries, old and new. One needn't look further than 
the drowning of Daryl Johns in Regina's Wascana Lake last 
summer for a harsh reminder of that fact. The calls for help 
of Johns' distraught friend, also Indigenous, were ignored 
for half an hour by those out for a stroll on the hot and busy 
afternoon in the park. It took an Indigenous woman, Lani 
Elliot, to finally answer his pleas to phone 911. “My guestion 
is this,’ she asked city residents: “If he had been clean-shaven, 
if he had been well-dressed, if he had been non-Aboriginal 
and he had come up to them and said, ‘My friend just went 
under in the water, would they have believed him then?” 

Those living on Prairie reserves contend with battle- 
grounds of a different sort. As Melina Laboucan-Massimo 
makes clear in this issue’s photo essay on the struggle against 
oil and gas development on unceded Lubicon territory 
in northern Alberta, centuries-old efforts to wrest land 
from its original inhabitants for resource extraction are by 
no means over. Elle-Mâijâ Tailfeathers testifies to similar 
encroachments by the oil and gas industry, and to the com- 
munity’s resistance, in her article on hydrofracking on the 
Blood reserve. 

As André Magnan and Melanie Sommerville write in the 
cover story of this issue, it’s not only the Prairies’ subsurface 
resources that investors are staking claim to. At a time of 
skyrocketing food prices, climate-related instability, and 
economic crisis, Saskatchewan farmland is fast becoming 
a star commodity and the target of a 21st-century land rush 
by global speculators. 

With the country's largest reserves of oil, natural gas, 
uranium, and potash, much of which is found on Indigenous 
land, the Prairies will continue to be at the front lines of 
capitalist expansion for years to come, and are poised to 
become a hub of resistance. It's time for us to imagine the 
West as a different kind of “land of opportunity.’ 


VALERIE ZINK, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
valerie@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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Xero became an activist when she 


realized that art is a capitalist venture 
run by (and for) elites. 


Penner de Waal 
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CR LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


r 1 Social issues can be 
highlighted with greater 
particularity and in a much 
more aggressive fashion 
without the potential loss of 
government funding putting 
an organization at risk.” 


Unshackled from the state 
A: a social activist and leader for 
over 30 years in the not-for-profit 
world, dealing principally with culture, 
arts, and addiction, I read the article by 
Jane Kirby entitled “Meeting austerity 
with creativity” in the January/February 
2012 issue with interest. 

In my experience, the removal of state 
funding substantially liberates not-for- 
profit organizations with a passion for 
social service. The liberation comes ina 
number of ways. The first, in my obser- 


vation, is that non-state funding sources 
are typically much more freewheeling 
in terms of reporting and paperwork 
requirements. The second, and perhaps 
more important, is the liberating effect 
that is achieved in terms of communica- 
tions. Agencies and organizations that 
are free of state funding have a much 
more expansive and potentially aggres- 
sive communication strategy. Social 
concerns and issues can be highlighted 
with greater particularity and in a much 
more aggressive fashion without the 
potential loss of government funding 
putting the organization at risk. 

Other benefits include the enhance- 
ment of deliverables. Time and time 
again we have witnessed the deliver- 
ability enhancement of organizations 
coupled with the removal of state 
funding. Lastly, and tied to the enhance- 
ment of delivery, is the expansion of the 
opportunity for societal philanthropic 
impulse to be realized and actualized. 


Announcements 


Contest winners! 

hank you to all the talented writers 
who entered our first annual crea- 
tive writing contest! We would like to 
extend our warmest congratulations to 
the winners of “Writing in the Margins,” 
Russell Samuel Myers Ross and Leanne 
Simpson, whose entries will appear 
in the May/June issue. Honourable 
Mentions went to Cynthia Dewi Oka 
and Violet Gartner, and our top home- 
town entrant was Regina-based David 
Gane. These three entries will appear 
online at briarpatchmagazine.com 
alongside contest winners (stay tuned). 
We would also like to thank Lee 
Maracle for undertaking the difficult 
task of selecting the winners, as well 
as the Regina Public Interest Research 
Group and the Willow on Wascana for 

their support. 
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Attention story lovers! 

W: are pleased to announce a 
new partnership with writer 

and activist Yutaka Dirks. Dirks will 

be writing a monthly book review 

column for Briarpatch Magazine and 

briarpatchmagazine.com. 

Briarpatch readers will remember 
Dirks’ article “From the jaws of defeat: 
Four thoughts on social change strategy” 
from our November/December 2011 
issue. A tenant advocate, media organ- 
izer and emerging author, his work has 
also appeared in Upping the Anti, White 
Wall Review, and the activist anthology 
Beautiful Trouble. 

An avid fiction reader with a fondness 
for small publishers, Dirks’s reviews 
will showcase under-read and under- 
reviewed works of all kinds — from 
graphic novels to memoirs and every- 
thing in between. 


My compliments to Ms. Kirby on her 
piece, and to your magazine, which I 
thoroughly enjoy. I respectfully add 
these points to those of Ms. Kirby. 


ANDY CROOKS 
Calgary, AB 


A second wave of labour activism? 
D Bleakney’s “The confines of 

compromise” in the November/ 
December 2011 issue raises a number 
of important questions. What do our 
historical successes mean for the future? 
What would a conversation about 
second-wave labour activism mean if we 
were ready to let go of some of our past 
gains and forge ahead, as though the bat- 
tle were as dire as it once was? Thanks to 
Bleakney and others, a new framework 
for further discussion is emerging. 


MATT M. 
Cyberspace 


Briarpatch has a long history of 
bringing reviews of radical literature to 
our readers, and we are excited to be 
able to include Dirks’ work alongside 
our regular Reviews section. Find Dirks’ 
Reviews online at briarpatchmagazine. 
com, andin print starting with this issue! 


The ‘patch’s new catch 
s you may have heard, Editor/ 
Publisher Shayna Stock will soon 
be leaving Briarpatch to pursue other 
projects and passions. 

We are thrilled to announce that 
after a marathon hiring process, the 
Briarpatch Search Committee has 
selected Rebecca Granovsky-Larsen 
for the role. Our warmest welcome to 
Granovsky-Larsen, who will be making 
the voyage to Regina, SK, in April to join 
Valerie Zink at the helm of Briarpatch. 


Fractured Land 


A first-hand account of resistance to hydraulic fracturing on Blood land 


By Elle-Maijé Tailfeathers 


y name is Elle-Maija 
Apiniskim Tailfeathers, and 
I am both Blackfoot from 


Kainai, also known as the Blood reserve 
in Alberta, and Sâmi from Arctic 
Norway. I do not claim to speak on 
behalf of my people, but rather as a 
member of a community that has the 
health of our people and land as our 
top priority. 

On September 9, 2011, Blood Tribe 
Police arrested me along with two other 
unarmed women from the Blood Tribe 
during a peaceful blockade on the Blood 
reserve. We were kept in a holding cell 
overnight and charged with intimida- 


tion under Section 423 (1)(g) of the 
Criminal Code. However, we have yet 
to be convicted of anything as our court 
case is ongoing. 

Our actions were not done in haste. 
In fact, this was only the most recent 
action taken after nearly a year's worth 
of attempts to prevent new oil and gas 
development from happening on our 
land. 


he Blood reserve is a part of the 
Blackfoot Confederacy. Spanning 
approximately 884 sguare kilometres in 
southern Alberta, it is the largest reserve 
in Canada. The Blood Tribe comprises 
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over 10,000 members, half ofwhom live 
on reserve. 

In the fall of 2010, the Blood Tribe 
chief and council, along with their 
company, Kainai Resources Inc., signed 
one of the largest oil and gas deals 
in First Nations' history, netting the 
Blood Tribe over $50 million. Prior to 
negotiating and signing the deal with 
Murphy Oil and Bowood Energy, the 
Blood Tribe chief and council did not 
fulfill their obligation to obtain the 
free, prior, and informed consent of 
members of the Blood Tribe. There 
were no referendums, no letters, and 
no phone calls to members that would 
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constitute legitimate forms of open and 
transparent consultation. 

The deal itself involves a five-year 
lease, during which time oil and gas 
companies have access to over 50 per 
cent of Blood Tribe land, where they 
intend to build over 200 oil and gas wells. 

The extraction method being used is 
known as hydraulic fracturing, other- 
wise known as fracking. Fracking 
involves pumping between one and 
eight million gallons of water, propri- 
etary chemicals, and sand under high 
pressure into a well. This causes the 
shale or coal bed to fracture, releasing 
the desired natural gas from the well. 
Between 80 and 300 tons of chemicals 
may be used each time a well is fracked, 
which can happen up to 18 times during 
its lifetime. 

The proprietary nature of fracking 
chemicals keeps them largely hidden 
from the public; however, it is Known 
that chemicals such as benzene, lead, 
boric acid, and toluene are often used 
in the process. It is estimated that only 
30 to 50 per cent of fracking fluids are 
recovered after the process, leaving toxic 
waste to seep into the groundwater and 
soil surrounding the well. Given the 
incredibly toxic nature of this form of 
extraction, fracking has been banned in 
numerous countries and states around 
the world. Unfortunately, it remains 
unregulated in Canada. 

In early December 2011, the move- 
ment against fracking had a minor 
win when the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) stated for 
the first time that it found chemicals 
used to extract natural gas through 
fracking in a drinking water aguifer in 
west-central Wyoming. In other words, 
EPA experts and scientists have made a 
clear link between water contamination 
and fracking. 


he first guestion asked when the 
issue of fracking on Kainai territory 
is presented to new ears is often, “How 
could this happen?” It is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, but there are four major 
players: the gas and oil companies; gov- 
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ernment, both provincial and federal; 
the Blood Tribe chief and council; and 
the Blood Tribe member population. 
The issue also fits into a larger narrative 
of power, oppression, and colonialism. 
Although our prime minister professes 
otherwise, Canada was founded on 
the systemic colonial exploitation of 
Indigenous peoples and our land. Our 
story is nothing new; history is simply 
repeating itself. Only this time around, 
it is not a case of Red versus White. 
Indigenous peoples are in a unique 
position as a population living on the 
margins of Canadian society, faced with 


As long as the issue of 
Aboriginal rights and title 
to land and resources 
remains unresolved, 
resource extraction 
companies can essentially 
do as they wish with 
Indigenous lands without 
being held accountable. 


along list of social issues due to a violent 
history of colonialism. Because of our 
resource-rich lands and our unique 
relationship with the Crown, we find 
ourselves targets for resource develop- 
ment companies. This is manifested in 
the rhetoric of “economic development,’ 
which is the ideology that purports 
to solve today’s “Indian Problem” by 
extracting resources from our land 
and, in theory, generating employment 
and sustainable futures for Indigenous 
peoples. However, economic develop- 
ment rarely plays out this way in real life. 
Instead, resource development compa- 
nies bring in their own trained staff for 
the short-term period of development 
contracts, typically leaving Indigenous 
communities with the task of cleaning 
up the mess. 

Indigenous peoples are not the same 
as other Canadians in the eyes of the 


law — nor should we be. However, as 
long as the issue of Aboriginal rights 
and title to land and resources remains 
unresolved, resource development com- 
panies can essentially do as they wish 
with Indigenous lands and resources 
without being held accountable to 
provincial and federal governments. 
These governments in turn benefit 
from the exploitation of resources on 
Indigenous land. 

Perhaps the most contentious player 
in this game is the Blood Tribe chief 
and council. The band council system 
is itself deeply flawed and in no way 
represents traditional Indigenous 
self-governance. In fact, many would 
argue that band councils are inherently 
designed to fail. After all, how could the 
federal government continue to benefit 
from the exploitation of Indigenous 
lands and resources if they had to 
negotiate on an even playing field with 
First Nations? This might mean that 
they would have to actually honour and 
uphold the original nation-to-nation 
relationship established in our historic 
treaties. 

This system can lead to a plethora of 
problems such as corruption and nepo- 
tism, as in the case of the Blood Tribe, 
and to other crises such as what we are 
currently seeing in Attawapiskat. Due to 
a severe lack of housing, Chief Theresa 
Spence declared a state of emergency 
in her remote northern community in 
October 2011. Rather than take into 
account the human lives were, and are, 
at stake, Prime Minister Stephen Harper 
and Aboriginal Affairs Minister John 
Duncan sent in an accountant to get to 
the root of the purported “mismanage- 
ment” of approximately $90 million. 

What both Harper and Duncan failed 
to mention was that this $90 million 
was intended to cover every expense 
for the entire community, ranging from 
health care to education, over a five-year 
period, which was not enough to meet 
the community’s needs. Furthermore, 
these funds were not simply thrown 
at the Attawapiskat chief and council; 
instead, a federal accountant had to 


approve them at some point along the 
way. 

Attawapiskat is also no stranger to the 
toxic effects of resource development on 
its land and water. In 2002, Attawapiskat 
signed a feasibility partnering agree- 
ment with De Beers mining company. 
Seven years later, Chief Spence publicly 
voiced serious concerns about the 
probability that the De Beers Victor 
open-pit diamond mine was polluting 
the Attawapiskat River. Residents began 
to experience sewage backups in their 
homes shortly after De Beers decided 
to dispose of their sewage sludge in the 
community's lift station, contributing, 
say residents, to the current housing 
crisis. 

In the case of the Blood Tribe chief 
and council, Aboriginal Affairs and the 
federal government have ignored the 
chief and council's blatant violation of 
our member population's basic rights. 
Ultimately, this perpetuates the vicious 
cycle of nepotism and corruption within 
the band council. 

This corruption is by no means some 
sort of inherent trait of Indigenous 
peoples; rather, it is a symptom of col- 
onialism. It is no secret that Indigenous 
peoples are faced with the daily reality of 
lateral violence; however, it is critical to 
recognize that the root of this violence 
stems from deeply internalized oppres- 
sion. Essentially, we have been hated 
for so damn long that some of us have 
succumbed to turning that very same 
hate on our own people. In truth, the 
Blood Tribe chief and council’s choice 
to blatantly ignore the health and well- 
being of our people and our land was an 
act of violence. 

Finally, we have the member popula- 
tion of the Blood Tribe. As I mentioned, 
the large majority of us were left in the 
dark about the negotiations between 
chief and council and the oil companies 
until after the deal was signed. In fact, 
many of us found out about it through 
the media. Following the release of this 
news, chief and council, along with reps 
from the oil companies, held informa- 
tion sessions telling tribal members 


what was going to happen to our land, 
regardless of what we had to say about 
it. In the information brochures handed 
out at these community meetings, 
Murphy Oil proudly claimed to have 
done assessments with tribal “elders” 
over the cultural and archaeological 
significance of desired well sites. It seems 
as though Murphy simply found elderly 
members of the Blood Tribe to take part 
in these consultations. However, it takes 
more than old age to be considered a 
respected elder within our community. 
To add insult to injury, Murphy Oil also 
proudly claims to perform “ceremonial 
offerings” to the land before and after a 
well is built. 

Like many, I would like to believe that 
chief and council had our best interests 
in mind when they signed the deal. I am 
sure that they hoped this deal would 
somehow remedy the astonishingly 
high rate of unemployment on reserve. 
However, their actions speak otherwise. 
Over the last year, a number of distribu- 
tion chegues were doled out, supposedly 
from revenue generated by this deal. 
But, just as before, chief and council 
failed to consult with the member 
population as to where the funds from 
the deal should be allocated. 

Interestingly enough, the first dis- 
tribution chegues, approximately 
$800, were handed out 10 days before 
Christmas 2010. I don't Know too many 
people who are broke and have mouths 
to feed who would turn down $800 
before Christmas. This has put many 
of our members in a difficult situation 
because they feel they no longer have 
the right to speak out now that they have 
accepted the chegues. 

Most of the jobs that do exist on 
reserve are through the tribe chief and 
council. Many of those employed by the 
tribe who spoke out received threats 
that they would lose their jobs, and some 
actually did. That being said, it is not as 
though our community is simply keep- 
ing silent and doing nothing. Instead, 
there has been a small and growing 
resistance consisting of both non- 
members and members of the Blood 


Tribe who have taken various forms 
of non-violent direct action, including 
writing letters to every level of govern- 
ment, contacting the oil companies 
and the Alberta Energy Resources 
Conservation Board, voicing our con- 
cerns to chief and council, and raising 
awareness both on and off reserve. 
Despite our efforts, fracking went 
ahead on Blood land. Ultimately, this 
is what led a small group of peaceful 
protesters to gather and establish a 
blockade on September 9, 2011. Since 
then, Kainai residents have begun to wit- 
ness the effects of fracking first-hand. So 
far, two earthguakes have been recorded 
on Blood land, and the distinct fume of 
sour gas is seemingly always present near 
the well sites. On a particularly windy 
day in early December 2011, a number 
of students at the Kainai middle school 
became physically ill, experiencing 
vomiting and dizziness after exposure 
to the sour gas fumes from a nearby well 
site. This is all deeply troubling, and the 
situation will likely only get worse as 
long as fracking continues on Blood land. 
Where do we go from here? I do not 
have the means to prescribe a solution, 
but here are some thoughts. As the 
Assembly of First Nations Grand Chief 
Shawn Atleo has stated, “We must 
move beyond the Indian Act, and we 
must affirm our Crown-First Nation 
relationship.” We must also continue to 
urge every level of government to make 
serious reforms in climate action and 
energy policies. Apathy is our largest 
adversary, so if we wish to see change, 
it is critical that we recognize our own 
complicity within the global dependency 
on gas and oil. Furthermore, we must 
also recognize that resource develop- 
ment on Indigenous land is not just an 
Indigenous issue; it is a global issue. © 


An earlier version of this article was 
first published in Redwire Magazine. 


For more information on fracking in 
Kainai territory, visit ProtectBloodLand 
at protectbloodland.ca and the Kainai 
Lethbridge Earthwatch at Klew.org. 
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LAND RUSH 


At a time of economic crisis, climate instability, and rising 
food prices, speculators are staking claim to Prairie farmland. 


By André Magnan and Melanie Sommerville 


21st-century land rush is sweeping the globe. Amid 
A resi food prices, climate-related instability, 

and declining soil and water resources, wealthy 
investors have begun to size up the world’s farmland as both 
an investment opportunity and a hedge against food crises 
and political turbulence. Players in this global land grab 
include individual, institutional, and corporate investors, as 
well as governments. And although estimates vary widely, 
large-scale land deals have seen at least 71 million hectares 
change hands since 2000. 

For many investors, farmland acquisition — either through 
purchase or lease — offers a chance to profit from rising 
agricultural commodity prices. Such investors take a direct 
hand in farm production, typically on large plantation- 
like operations, with an eye to profiting from high prices 
for food, fibre, and biofuel crops. Rising food prices have 
also encouraged governments of countries such as Saudi 
Arabia, South Korea, and Egypt to lease huge tracts of land, 
mostly in Africa, as a means of securing food for their own 
populations. Producing food offshore allows capital-rich but 
land-poor countries to bypass volatile global food markets 
and guard against food riots and related political instability. 

Still other investors buy farmland as a form of speculative 
investment in rising global land prices. By renting the land 
to individual or corporate farmers, investors gain a regular 
income stream on top of appreciating land values. These 
investors also acquire farmland as a low-risk hedge against 
inflation and other side effects of the global financial crisis. 
As with the rush to buy gold, farmland investment is seen 
as a safe harbour in stormy financial seas. 

The global land rush has attracted considerable attention 
from the media, civil society, international development 
agencies, and governments. While some welcome these 
developments as a source of much-needed investment in 
global agriculture and a way to bring new infrastructure, 
technological improvements, and jobs to target countries, 


critics have denounced the deals as resource grabs that 
dispossess small-scale farmers and Indigenous peoples, 
threaten food sovereignty, and further degrade agro- 
ecosystems. These concerns are compounded by the fact 
that the mechanisms by which these deals are negotiated, 
monitored, and enforced have been murky at best. 

To date, debates around farmland acquisition have 
focused mostly on how the phenomenon is playing out 
in the Global South. Much less attention has been paid to 
large-scale acquisitions of farmland in wealthier countries 
like Canada. Yet investment analysts have highlighted 
Canadian farmland as a prime investment opportunity given 
the country’s huge arable land base, high-quality soil and 
water resources, well-developed infrastructure, and political 
stability. Saskatchewan's farmland has gained a particularly 
noteworthy reputation, making the province a global hot 
spot for farmland investment. 


Saskatchewan farmland in the crosshairs 


ith more than 64 million acres of arable land, 

Saskatchewan contains almost 40 per cent of the 
farmland in Canada — more than any other province. Yet it 
is not only the guantity of farmland in Saskatchewan that 
attracts investors but also its guality. Investment analysts 
stress that the province contains some of the world's finest 
grain lands, with productive soils and reliable access to water. 
Under the mild climate-warming scenario predicted for the 
Prairie region, Saskatchewan's agricultural productivity is 
expected to rise. 

Saskatchewan's proximity to major North American 
markets, together with its strong processing and transporta- 
tion infrastructure, are also key considerations for farmland 
investors. Stable political and legal systems at both the 
provincial and federal level offer more security than many 
of the other countries that have attracted significant invest- 
ment dollars. 
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On top of these factors, many analysts consider 
Saskatchewan farmland to be undervalued, making it all the 
more appealing. Saskatchewan farmland is not only cheaper 
than similarly productive land in neighbouring provinces and 
states, it also compares well with farmland costs overseas. 
The Knight Frank International Farmland Index, which 
measures farmland values around the world, recently pegged 
the average cost of farmland in Saskatchewan at $526 per 
acre, a bargain compared to prices in places like Brazil, the 
U.S., and the U.K. 

Saskatchewan farmland prices are rising, however. Farm 
Credit Canada reports that farmland values in the province 
have risen steadily since 2002, increasing a total of 81 per 
cent over the past decade. The largest gains occurred in the 
latter half of 2008 and first half of 2011 when peak global 
commodity prices spurred increased demand for farmland 
and led to average value increases of 8.8 per cent and 11.6 
per cent, respectively. 

Some see the recent appreciation of Saskatchewan farmland 
as the market “catching up” after having been artificially 
depressed by restrictive ownership laws. In 2002, the NDP 
government lifted restrictions on farmland ownership by 
non-Saskatchewan residents, opening up ownership to any 
Canadian citizen or business with all-Canadian investors 
(except for publicly traded corporations) and harmonizing 

Saskatchewan's landownership laws with those of Alberta and 
Manitoba. All three provinces still prohibit foreign ownership 


As with the rush to buy gold, 
farmland investment is seen as a safe 
harbour in stormy financial seas. 


of all but small tracts of farmland, and Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba also prohibit leasing by foreign interests, but many 
farmland investors would like to see these regulations changed. 
Indeed, many investors may be counting on further liberaliza- 
tion of farmland markets in their investment forecasts. 
But if strong returns on Saskatchewan farmland have 
helped to fuel its rising status as a star commodity, this is 
only half of the eguation. The other half is the low volatility 
associated with farmland investments, something that is 
particularly attractive given the recent turmoil in Canadian 
and global financial markets. A recent analysis showed 
that, compared to a fall of 37 per cent in the Toronto Stock 
Exchange (TSX) composite index during the 2007 to 2008 
subprime crisis, Canadian farmland values rose by 10 per 
cent during the same period. Similarly, while the current 
European debt crisis has pushed markets off by as much as 
13 per cent, Canadian farmland continues to appreciate at 
seven per cent. These figures highlight the superior hedging 
power of Canadian farmland and demonstrate a risk-return 
profile unmatched by other investments. 
High food prices and forecasts of future food crises have 
made Saskatchewan farmland all the more appealing. 
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Farmland investors point out that with a growing popula- 
tion and a fixed amount of farmland, arable land per capita 
is in decline. In the meantime, growing global demand for 
meat and dairy is exacerbating pressure on food-producing 
resources. Ihese conditions help to explain both the keen 
interest in Saskatchewan farmland and the emergence of two 
new mechanisms through which investors can gain access to 
it: farmland investment funds and One Earth Farms. 


Farmland investment funds 

Enn investment funds (or trusts) are specialized funds 
that pool investors’ money to acquire a large portfolio of 

farmland across a wide geographic region that is diversified 

by soil type, climate, and type of production, among other 

factors. 

Farmland investment funds and the firms that administer 
them are relatively new to the Prairies. The past decade has 
seen the emergence of three main firms. Two of these — 
Regina-based Assiniboia Farmland Limited Partnership 
and Calgary-based Agcapita — were started in 2005, and 
each focuses exclusively on Prairie farmland, mostly in 
Saskatchewan. The third — Bonnefield, a 2010 start-up based 
in Toronto — is developing a broader Canada-wide portfolio 
that includes Prairie farmland. 

Farmland investment funds raise their capital by selling 
units to participating investors based on a minimum invest- 
ment ranging from $10,000 to $150,000. The fund managers 
then acguire farmland that meets their criteria with respect 
to price, yield potential, location, and other factors. In order 
to comply with provincial landownership regulations, the 
funds are structured as private partnerships, as opposed 
to public companies whose shares could be sold on a stock 
market, and participants must be Canadian citizens or 
permanent residents. 

To date, Assiniboia, Agcapita, and Bonnefield have 
acguired about 157,000 acres (64,000 hectares) of Prairie 
farmland. In the fall of 2011, Assiniboia and Agcapita were 
each raising money for a new round of land acguisition, 
worth $20 million apiece. This will bring the total invested by 
these specialized funds to somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $200 million over the last five or six years. 

To date, farmland investment funds have shown little inter- 
est in directly participating in farm production. Instead, they 
rent theland they acguire to existing farmers — in some cases, 
the very farmers who sold them the land in the first place. 

Part of the appeal of the funds is that the rent payments 
provide a regular revenue stream, even while the portfolios 
increase in value as farmland prices rise. Assiniboia, for 
instance, reported a 30 per cent increase in the net asset 
value of its units for 2011. Farmland investment funds may 
also have other income streams such as oil and gas surface 
leases, the sale of carbon credits, and sales or shares of the 
crops produced by contract farmers. 

All of the farmland investment funds take great care to 
select tenants with a shared farming philosophy: a desire 
to maximize production with the most advanced agrotech- 


nologies and a propensity for very large-scale operations. 
Each company also reinforces this philosophy through 
a farmland management side of their business, which is 
variably responsible for selecting tenants, managing leases, 
monitoring farming practices, and providing production 
advice to tenant farmers. 


One Earth Farms 


Q: Earth Farms is a new corporate farming ven- 
ture launched in 2009 by Sprott Resource Corp., a 
publicly traded natural resource sector investment firm. 
Headquartered in Toronto and traded on the TSX, Sprott has 
a diversified portfolio of mining, oil and gas, and agricultural 
development projects, as well as sizable gold bullion holdings. 
One Earth Farms believes that its unique business model — a 
large-scale, integrated farming operation spread across the 
Prairie provinces — will produce healthy financial returns. 
Unlike the farmland investment funds profiled above, One 
Earth Farms is directly involved in food production, growing 
grains, oilseeds, and specialty crops, and raising range-fed 
cattle. 

The company has grown rapidly over its first three years 
to encompass more than 190,000 acres (76,900 hectares) of 
cropland and pasture in southern Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Sprott suggests that One Earth Farms is now the largest farm 
in Canada, and is well on the way to its goal of farming 1 
million acres by 2015. 

The capital for One Earth Farms’ dramatic expansion has 
come from Sprott itself and from outside investors. To date, 
Sprott has invested a total of $57.5 million in the venture and 
retains 58 per cent ownership of One Earth Farms. Outside 
investors, including agribusiness firms Viterra, Ag Growth 
International, and Alliance Grain Traders, have contributed 
$54.5 million to the project. 

One Earth Farms differs from the farmland investment 
funds in that the company relies on leased land for its opera- 
tion. Currently, most of the company’s farmland is leased 
from First Nations. Farming on First Nations’ reserves, 
which are federally regulated, allows Sprott to circumvent 
provincial landownership restrictions prohibiting publicly 
traded companies from establishing large-scale farming 
operations on the Prairies. 

One Earth Farms describes its relationship with First 
Nations as a “true partnership,’ in which the company pro- 
vides bands with lease revenues, training and employment 
opportunities, and equity in company subsidiaries. These 
benefits have led to agreements with 11 First Nations to date, 
including the Blood Tribe in Alberta and the Muskowekwan, 
Little Black Bear, Thunderchild, Star Blanket, Yellow 
Quill, Cote, Keesekoose, Fishing Lake, Kawacatoose, and 
Chacachas First Nations in Saskatchewan. 

Despite its ambitious goals, One Earth Farms has yet to 
turn a profit. Sprott’s audited financial statements indicate 
that the company lost $11.9 million on One Earth Farms’ 
operations in 2010 and $3.2 million in 2009. This can in 
part be explained by the venture's significant start-up costs 


as well as the excess moisture conditions on the Prairies in 
2010 and 2011, which limited production. 

Whether One Earth Farms will recoup these early losses 
remains an open guestion. Ihe company's unigue scale and 
business model is virtually untested on the Prairies, and 
it is unclear whether it will be able to generate significant 
profits — especially in the event that high commodity prices 
begin to fall. 

For Sprott and its co-investors, the ultimate profit will be 
determined at the company's exit from the venture. Sprott 


While some welcome these developments 
as a source of much-needed investment in 
global agriculture, critics have denounced 
the deals as resource grabs that dispossess 
small-scale farmers and Indigenous 
peoples, threaten food sovereignty, and 
further degrade agro-ecosystems. 


plans to eventually take One Earth Farms public or sell it 
to another investor, such as a pension fund or sovereign 
wealth fund. The price that One Earth Farms garners at that 
point will depend partly on the value investors place on the 
company’s access to farmland. 


A new paradigm for Prairie farming 


ogether, the new farmland investment funds and One 

Earth Farms point to important changes to the face of 
farming on the Prairies. Most obviously, these investments 
contribute to the accelerating concentration of the ownership 
and utilization of farming resources. Although the trend 
towards ever-bigger farms is a long-standing one, the land- 
holdings involved in the farmland investment funds and One 
Earth Farms are on another order of magnitude altogether. 

Ouite apart from their scale, farmland investment funds 
and One Earth Farms also represent new instruments by 
which outside investment capital is applied to Saskatchewan 
farmland and farming. While banks have long played a 
central role in the farming sector through the provision of 
credit, farmland investment funds and One Earth Farms 
demonstrate the growing interest in farmland and farming 
among individual and corporate investors. 

In this sense, the emergence of these new initiatives 
represents something of a paradigm shift for farming on 
the Prairies. Ihe growing influence of more socially and 
spatially distant actors in the sector raises the guestion 
of who will reap the rewards and who will bear the risks 
associated with the transformation of the global agri-food 
economy. Although agricultural commodity prices are high 
and farmland values are rising, Prairie farmers know that the 
good times rarely last. These new models may well prove 
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less resilient than traditional family farming when it comes 
to surviving the lean years and coping with constant change. 

'These new forms of investment also have special implica- 
tions for the link between landownership and farming. For 
one, landownership has always been a central part of our 
understanding of family farming. To be sure, farmers have 
always borrowed from banks and other lenders to buy land, 
and many have rented land from other private owners. But 
with farmland investment funds, the link between land- 
ownership and farming is becoming more tenuous. Indeed, 
investment analysts, agricultural commentators, and some 
farmers increasingly see no necessary connection between 
the two. As tenants for distant landlords, independent farm 
operators still assume all of the production risks but without 
the security of having their names on the deed. 

One Earth Farms, where investors are entering directly 
into agricultural production, raises additional issues. First, 
it represents the establishment of a publicly traded corpora- 
tion in a sector that has hitherto been dominated by family 
farms. While farmland ownership and leasing laws currently 
prevent the further development of this trend, this could 
change if laws are liberalized in the future. Second, while 
First Nations retain ownership of the land enrolled in One 
Earth Farms, their involvement in the venture must be con- 
textualized within colonial policies that dispossessed First 
Nations of their lands and which, as historian Sarah Carter 
puts it, “deliberately discouraged” Aboriginal agriculture. 
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More recently, difficulty accessing agricultural credits and 
subsidies mean that First Nations have continued to struggle 
to engage in the agricultural economy in a way that meets 
their social and economic needs. 

Finally, if farmland investment funds and One Earth Farms 
redefine both the scale and social relationships of farming 
on the Prairies, they may also advance a model of agriculture 
with negative ecological and social effects. Each of these 
initiatives seems committed to a type of very large-scale, 
capital-intensive, and fossil fuel- and technology-dependent 
agriculture. Prairie farms have been heading in this direction 
for decades, but the new investments in Prairie farmland 
and farming could be speeding up the trend. 

Ecologically, the convergence on a model of giant, 
industrial-style farming may leave the sector more vulner- 
able to climate change and peak oil. Many civil society 
groups, academics, and international agencies such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the UN suggest that 
diversified, small-scale agriculture is better suited to dealing 
with these shocks. 

On the social side, the new farmland investments promote 
a form of rural development that replaces labour with 
machinery, erodes farm numbers, and extracts capital that 
could otherwise circulate in local economies. Such effects 
will be felt beyond the farm, illustrating the potential impacts 
of farmland investment funds and One Earth Farms on the 
weakening fabric of Saskatchewan's rural communities. © 


Regina’s boom hits close to home 


Economic prosperity comes with housing hardship in the Oueen City 


By Rachel Penner de Waal 


y | Yhe grey claw of a backhoe lumbers toward the east 
side of the historic Plains Hotel in downtown Regina, 
groping at the building's outer wrapping of bricks. 

Under the hoe's touch, the walls crumble, exposing layers 

of concrete, rebar, drywall, and wiring to the sub-zero 

temperatures of December 2011. A $100-million condo and 
adjoining hotel is scheduled to rise up in its place over the 

corner of Albert Street and Victoria Avenue by 2013. 

This is the new Saskatchewan, a province of economic 
growth and prosperity, a place of “amazing opportunities” 
according to the province’s Enterprise Minister Jeremy 
Harrison. 

RBC Economics Research predicts that population growth, 
increasing investment in the extraction of natural resources 
like potash and oil, and rising manufacturing 
sales will cause Saskatchewan to “lead the 


“In Regina, 


income in addition to the barriers of availability and afford- 
ability. “In Regina, [homelessness] is a huge problem and a 
growing problem,’ says Alaina. 

A recent City of Regina fact sheet claims the municipality 
needs 200 to 300 more units per year. The CMHC found that 
194 rental units were created in Regina between October 
2010 and September 2011, compared to the previous year 
where no completions were recorded. However, the net 
result in the rental market for that period was a decrease of 
126 units due to 196 condo conversions and buildings being 
demolished, boarded up, or sold. 

The Saskatchewan Party government, which gained 11 
seats from the NDP in the November election, made several 
promises in its fall throne speech to address the lack of 
affordable housing. One of these initiatives 
would require property owners who don't 


country in economic growth throughout 2013.” . belong to the Saskatchewan Rental Housing 
These factors also mean more houses are homelessness IS Industry Association to give tenants one 
being alle with 1374 residential pelen  alhiigeprablem NN 
in Regina in the firs , 3 a 
outpacing the same period in 2010 by 30 per and a growing to aid tenants faced with destabilizing rent 
cent, says the Canada Mortgage and Housing " increases. 
Corporation (CMHC). problem. While Alaina is pleased that affordable 


Despite this, the province's housing situ- 
ation is one Alaina Harrison (no relation to the minister) 
“would absolutely call ... a crisis.” She's the housing support 
coordinator with Carmichael Outreach, a non-profit serving 
the marginalized in Regina. The Queen City’s vacancy rate 
is the lowest in the country at 0.6 per cent, according to the 
CMHC. Saskatoon's is 2.6 per cent, and the average of all 
Saskatchewan urban centres is 1.9 per cent, still less than 
the national average of 2.2 per cent. 

And since landlords can afford to be choosy about whom 
they rent to, minimum-wage earners or those on social 
assistance have to contend with the stigma of being low 


housing is on the province's radar, she isn't 
convinced this measure will help people in Regina. “I'm very 
happy that they are putting a lot of thought into it and trying 
to do something, but until they put significant investment 
into social housing, I don't Know that anything's going to 
really get fixed.” 

Other strategies, some of which were announced in spring 
and summer last year, include providing forgivable loans for 
eligible projects that create secondary suites or affordable 
rental units. 

The following photos illustrate both the prosperity and the 
hardship coexisting in Regina today. 
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Regina's North Central community became infamous after a 2007 Maclean's 
magazine article called it “Canada's worst neighbourhood.” Overcrowded 
and substandard housing dominates the area characterized by high mobility 
and low home ownership rates. The median household income in North 
Central — $25,000 — is half the city average, and one-third of its 12,000 
residents are on social assistance. 


Last year, Mayor Pat Fiacco announced a $1 billion revitalization plan that 
included building 700 residential units on the site of the current Mosaic 
Stadium in North Central while building a new stadium, together with 
commercial and retail units, just north of downtown. 


-capitalpointe.ca 
C45067571205 


The Plains Hotel, home to the famed Good Time Charlie's pub, was demol- 
ished in December 2011. It will soon be replaced by Capital Pointe, a condo 
tower boasting “Regina's new standard in luxury living.” Condo prices will 
range from $200,000 to over $800,000 


In 2008, the average price for a single-detached dwelling in the new Harbour Landing 
development was $359,795, but the CMHC predicts that figure will hit $490,000 this year. 
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Tenants living in the 46 apartments of the Black Building were issued evic- 
tion notices in October 2011, four months prior to a scheduled demolition 
in February 2012 and a couple of months after the property owners failed 
to meet a city deadline to complete repairs to the structure. Residents were 
paying approximately $400 per month in what was one of Regina's most 
affordable apartment blocks for low-income people 
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The $100 million Hill Centre Tower lll is the first office highrise to be built in 
Regina's downtown in almost 20 years. 


After Roy Romanow's NDP government eliminated rent controls in Saskatchewan in 1992, 
Boardwalk Corporation bought 25 to 30 per cent of Regina's privately owned rental housing, 
plus this Gladmer Park social housing project. Boardwalk made cosmetic improvements to 


properties before raising rents dramatically, significantly reducing the supply of affordable 
housing in Regina. 
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Awaiting 
Justice 


By Melina Laboucan-Massimo 


he traditional territory of the Lubicon Cree 

covers approximately 10,000 square kilometres 

of low-lying trees, rivers, plains, and wetlands — 
what we call muskeg — in northern Alberta. 

For three decades, this territory has undergone 
massive oil and gas development without the consent 
of the Lubicon people and without recognition of our 
Aboriginal rights, which are protected under Section 
35 of the Canadian Constitution. 

In the 1970s, before this encroachment on the land 
began, my father's generation and my grandparents’ 
generation survived by hunting, fishing, and trapping 
throughout the region. Back then, and even into my 
own generation, people were still living off the land. I 
remember going out on the trapline, and I remember 
when the water was still good to drink. But as oil and 
gas have come through the territory, that's changed. 

Currently there are more than 2,600 oil and gas 
wells in our traditional territories. Over 1,400 sguare 
kilometres of leases have been granted for tarsands 
development in Lubicon territory, and almost 70 per 
cent of the remaining land has been leased for future 
development. 

Where there once was self-sufficiency, we are seeing 
increased dependency on social services as families are 
no longer able to sustain themselves in what was once a 
healthy environment with clean air, clean water, medi- 
cines, berries, and plants from the boreal forest. Our 
way of life is being replaced by industrial landscapes, 
polluted and drained watersheds, and contaminated 
air. And it's very much a crisis situation. 

In the North, we are seeing elevated rates of cancers 
and respiratory illnesses as a conseguence of the toxic 
gases being released into the air and water. And while 
over $14 billion in oil and gas revenues have been taken 
from our traditional territory, our community lives in 
extreme poverty and still lacks basic medical services 
and running water. 
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(Ca treatment of the Lubicon has been repeatedly 
condemned by the United Nations, and UN Special 
Rapporteur Miloon Kothari has called for a moratorium on 
oil and gas development in Lubicon territory. 

On March 26, 1990, the United Nations Human Rights 
Committee ruled that Canada’s failure to recognize and 
protect Lubicon land rights violated the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. In 2006, the United 
Nations Human Rights Committee again called on Canada to 
address outstanding land claims in Lubicon territory before 
granting further licences for economic exploitation, yet this 
resource extraction is still happening. 

In 1899, when Treaty 8 was officially signed in northern 
Alberta, treaty commissioners overlooked the Lubicon Cree 
due to their remote and hard-to-reach territory. The Lubicon 
people therefore never ceded their traditional territory to 
the Crown. This has led to a precarious and unstable rela- 
tionship with both the provincial and federal governments 
as both have continuously undermined the sovereignty of 
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the Lubicon people. For decades the Lubicon have tried to 
settle these outstanding land disputes, but unfortunately it 
serves the government's interests to keep the Lubicon land 
claim in limbo due to the territory's rich oil and gas deposits. 

When the construction of an all-weather road began in 
the early 1970s, the Lubicon people started to contest the 
encroachment on their traditional territory of multinational 
corporations intent on exploiting the land. For the 14 years 
that followed, the Lubicon attempted to assert their rights 
through various court proceedings at both the provincial 
and federal level. 

By 1988, the Lubicon concluded that it was necessary to 
use other means of direct action so their voices and mes- 
sage would be heard. On October 15, 1988, the Lubicon 
people erected a peaceful blockade, which was successful in 
stopping oil exploitation in the territory for six days. Only 
then did Alberta premier Don Getty meet with the Lubicon 
chief and agree to a 243-sguare-kilometre reserve under the 
Grimshaw Accord. 
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Despite this agreement, the Canadian government 
offered the Lubicon substandard conditions in the land 
settlement agreement. Even Getty described the offer as 
“deficient in the area of providing economic stability for 
the future.” 

Unfortunately, due to the take-it-or-leave-it approach 
of the federal government, the land claim negotiations 
continued from 1989 until 2003 when the talks broke down 
completely and both parties walked away from the table. 
To this day, the Lubicon Cree have been unable to settle 
a land claim, which has drastically hindered their ability 
to protect themselves and their traditional territory from 
further exploitation and destruction. 


O: April 29, 2011, a rupture in the Rainbow Pipeline 
resulted in a spill of about 4.5 million litres of oil in our 
territory — one of the biggest oil spills in Alberta's history. 
When the pipeline broke, oil went down the corridor and 
into the forest, but the majority of it was soaked up into the 
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muskeg, which is like peatland moss and takes thousands of 
years to be generated. The muskeg is not an isolated system. 
It's not “stagnant water,” as the government claims. It's 
actually a living, breathing ecosystem that supports life and 
is connected to all the water in the region. 

On the first day of the spill, the school was not notified. 
When students started to feel sick, they were evacuated from 
the school under the assumption that it was a propane leak. 
When they got outside into the field, they realized that the 
problem was extended throughout the community. 

During the first week of the spill, community members 
experienced physical symptoms: their eyes burned, they had 
headaches, they felt nauseous. We were told that air guality 
was not a problem, even though Alberta Environment didn't 
actually come into the community until six days after the spill. 
'This is problematic since a government granting permits for 
this type of development, often without the consent of the 
people, has an obligation to take care of those whom they are 
directly putting at risk. A lot of people were left wondering 
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1899/1900 1939/1940 1952 


The discovery of oil on 
Lubicon territory motivates 
the Government of Alberta 
to guestion the federal gov- 
ernment about the reserve. 


Living in an isolated and 
inaccessible area, the 
Lubicon are missed by treaty 
commissioners and therefore 
do not sign Treaty 8. No treaty 
has been signed with the 
Lubicon to date. 


To facilitate resource extraction, 
Alberta begins building an all- 
weather road into Lubicon territory 


The Lubicon are visited by Indian without Lubicon consent. The federal 
Affairs officials who recognize government claims the Lubicon are 

them as a separate, distinct “merely sguatters on Provincial crown 

Indigenous society and who land with no land rights to negotiate” 


promise them a reserve on the 
shores of Lubicon Lake. 
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The Lubicon attempt 
to file a caveat — a 
notice that land title is 
contested — but Alberta 
refuses to accept it. The 
matter goes to court. 


1975 1977 1979 


A court ruling in a similar case 
indicates the law is clearly 
in favour of the Lubicon. 
Premier Lougheed's govern- 
ment responds by passing 
a bill that rewrites the law 
governing caveats and makes 
it retroactive to a time before 
the Lubicon attempted to file 
the caveat. The Lubicon case 
is dismissed. 


The all-weather 
road is completed. 
Resource exploitation 
activity explodes. 
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1980/1981 1982 


The Lubicon apply for an 
emergency court injunc- 
tion to prevent further 
resource extraction in their 
area pending resolution 
of their 1980 land rights 
court case. 


The Lubicon take federal court 
action requesting a declaratory 
judgment regarding Lubicon land 
rights. Alberta declares the com- 
munity to be “an official provincial 
hamlet and therefore no longer 
available for purposes of establish- 
ing an Indian reserve.’The province 
fraudulently solicits people fora 
land tenure program. Residents 
face fines and demolition orders if 
they don't comply. 


what they should do, and if pregnant women and small 
children should even be in the community. 

The Rainbow Pipeline is now 45 years old. When it broke 
in 2006 and spilled 1 million litres of oil, the Alberta Energy 
and Utilities Board stated that stress and corrosion in the 
pipeline's infrastructure contributed to the spill. Five years 
later, 4.5 million litres spilled in our traditional territory. 
We're also seeing pipeline breaks like this in other parts of 
North America, from Kalamazoo, Michigan, to the Kinder- 
Morgan spill along the West Coast. Will it ever end? 

How many more communities have to be put at risk for 
this type of development, and who is really benefiting? 
What are we leaving to future generations? We need to shift 


1983 1985/1986 1986 1987 1988 


Out of 21 Lubicon 
pregnancies, 19 result in 


After three years of study, a UN 
Human Rights Committee states that 
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away from a fossil fuel-based system and push for renew- 
able energy systems that enable us to be self-sufficient and 
self-sustaining. 

For over a century now, the Lubicon Cree's rights have 
not been protected or respected. For decades the Lubicon 
have led local, national, and international lobbying efforts to 
fight for what is inherently theirs and to protect their right to 
their land and to clean air and good water. But despite years 
of raising awareness and increasing exposure, the Lubicon 
people still wait for justice. & 


An earlier version of this essay was first published by 
Greenpeace Canada http://greenpeace.org/canada/en. 


1990 1994 


2012 


The UN charges Canada 


The Lubicon's land claim 
remains outstanding. The 
Government of Alberta 


stillbirths or miscarriages. 


A fact-finding mission by the 
World Council of Churches 
concludes that“government 
& multinational oil companies 
have taken actions that could 
have genocidal consequences.” 


The Lubicon announce a boycott of 
the 1988 Winter Olympics in Calgary. In 
support, 30 museums worldwide refuse 
to lend artifacts to the game's Indian art 


exhibit sponsored by Shell Oil. 


the Lubicon cannot achieve effective 
legal or political redress in Canada 

and instructs Canada to do no further 
irreparable damage to the Lubicon 
pending a hearing of human rights 

violations. Canada ignores the ruling. 


After 14 years, the Lubicon with- 
draw from court action and assert 
sovereignty over their territory. A 
peaceful blockade stops all oil activity 
for six days, but armed RCMP offic- 
ers forcibly remove the barricades. 
Alberta Premier Don Getty meets with 
Chief Ominayak, which leads to the 
“Grimshaw Accord,’ an agreement for a 
243-square kilometre reserve. 


with a human rights viola- 
tion under the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, stating that “recent 
developments threaten the 
way of life and culture of the 
l Lubicon Lake Cree” 


continues to lease out 


the land. 


A boycott of Daishowa gains the support of 47 companies 
representing over 4,300 retailers, who commit to cease 
buying Daishowa paper products. Daishowa does not 
clear cut on Lubicon land while the boycott is in effect. 
Four years later, Daishowa agrees not to log or buy wood 
cut on Lubicon land until the land rights are settled. The 


Lubicon and supporters call off the boycott. 


SOURCE: "A CHRONOLOGY OF THE LUBICON LAKE CREE LAND RIGHTS STRUGGLE” (ABRIDGED) TAO.CA/~FOL/PA/LUBACK.HTM#CHRONOLOGY march/april 2012 * briarpatch «21 


Lubicon territory to multi- 
national corporations that 
exploit and contaminate 
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Living the HyLife 


Over the past 40 years, increasing numbers of Prairie towns and villages are “dying” as people leave in 
droves to find work in the city. But aggressive recruitment campaigns by the hog industry are now re- 
populating and transforming the demographics of some of Manitoba's smaller urban centres. What do 


these changes mean for these once-stereotypical Prairie towns and the growing populations of economic 
migrants who now call them home? 


By Sheldon Birnie 


Illustration by Emily Davidson 


opulation growth in southwestern 
Pr has been driven by 

immigration since the fur trade 
and accompanying colonization first 
began to displace the Cree, Sioux, and 
Anishinaabe in the 1700s. In the 1870s, 
British immigrants flocked to Manitoba 
and what was then the Northwest 
Territory to homestead the Prairie and 
clear the land for the agriculture that 
is associated with the area today. The 
arrival of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
the early 1880s — and later the Canadian 
National Railway — saw the development 
of towns along the railway line, with 
grain elevators rising against the horizon 
at regular intervals. 

Immigration to rural Manitoba con- 
tinued apace up to the Second World 
War, with waves of immigrants arriv- 
ing from eastern Europe. Ukrainian 
and Polish immigrants, as well as 
Mennonites and Hutterites fleeing per- 
secution, settled into towns that were 
largely Anglocentric, often as second- 
class citizens, or created their own com- 
munities or colonies. First Nations and 
Métis people were relegated to reserves 
on land poorly suited for agriculture, or 
at the margins of society on the outskirts 
of town — on the “wrong side” of the 
CPR tracks. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War, rural communities in south- 
western Manitoba have been facing a 


demographic transition of a different 
sort. Technological innovation and a 
shifting world economy have made it 
easier to farm large sections of land 
with minimal human input, making it 
increasingly difficult for small family 
farms to compete. With less work in 
agriculture, people leave rural areas to 
work in larger urban centres. 

At the same time, aggressive recruit- 
ment campaigns by the hog processing 
industry targeting would-be immigrants 
from Latin America, sub-Saharan 
Africa, and Southeast Asia are driving 
population growth in smaller urban 
centres and small towns in Manitoba. 

The town of Neepawa and the city 
of Brandon are prime examples of 
how industry-driven immigration is 
rapidly changing the face of the once 
stereotypical Prairie town. Both com- 
munities were founded in the 1880s and 
thrived over the subsequent century. 
Over the past 30 years, however, their 
populations have aged significantly, and 
replacement birth levels languished. 


Living high off the hog? 

eepawa and Brandon are now see- 
Nis tremendous population growth 
as a result ofa new wave of immigration, 
and each has vacancy rates around 0.3 
per cent. Both communities are home 
to large hog processing plants that 
recruit abroad to fill the bulk of their 


low-paying, difficult, and often emotion- 
ally disturbing positions. International 
workers are brought in on temporary 
foreign worker permits and promised 
“fast-tracked” immigration papers 
should they complete their contracts at 
the hog plants. 

Starting wages for these unskilled, 
unionized positions are approximately 
$12 per hour — the same wages unskilled 
meat packers received in 1986, before 
the industry underwent aggressive 
restructuring. At that time, manage- 
ment won major concessions from the 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
(UFCW) union after crushing a series 
of high-profile strikes in Alberta meat- 
packing plants. 

Maple Leaf Foods has benefited greatly 
from the Temporary Foreign Worker 
Program, through which the bulk of their 
current staff of 2,200 hourly workers are 
employed. For the workers themselves, 
the picture is less clear. Under the 
Temporary Foreign Worker Program, 
“there is always a constant threat of 
repatriation, of deportation, of not com- 
pleting your requirements for residency,’ 
argues Chris Ramsaroop of Justicia 
for Migrant Workers, a volunteer-run 
organization promoting the rights of 
migrant workers. Asa result, workers are 
often reluctant to speak out in ways that 
might compromise their jobs or their 
applications for permanent residency. 
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temporary foreign workers are fast- 
tracked to become permanent residents, 


In 2008, HyLife Foods (then Hytek) 


employer — in the case of Neepawaand purchased the Springhill hog processing ent reside 
Brandon, the HyLife and Maple Leafhog plant, which had been owned and oper- “The bulk of our growth is still driven 
by Maple Leaf,’ explains Sandy Trudel, 


Furthermore, workers are tied to their 


plants — for years if they wish to remain ated by local Hutterites. HyLife employs 
in Canada. “There is no possibility for 550 hourly workers, over half of whom 
any real fundamental, meaningful jus- are Filipino, who process over 18,000 
tice from employer-driven programs,’ hogs a week. 


Ramsaroop argues. “What we need to When the HyLife plant opened in 
talk about is a transformation in policy, 2008, the first waves of migrant work- have gone out and hired newcomers 


with [landed immigrant] status upon ers were Korean and Ukrainian. Many from abroad as well because of their 
arrival.” of these workers were highly skilled in inability to fill those positions locally. 
Workers at HyLife and Maple Leaf other trades and chose to leave Neepawa But by far, the growth we've seen to date 
were not willing to speak on the record to pursue opportunities outside ofmeat- has been driven by Maple Leaf. 
to Briarpatch about their experiences. packing — either in Brandon, Winnipeg, Before Maple Leaf began hiring 
While newcomers to both Neepawa _ or out of province. Today, HyLife focuses. abroad in 2004, Brandon welcomed 
and Brandon are reinvigorating these on bringing trained meat packers from approximately 60 to 65 newcomers a 
towns with new life and energy, they the Philippines to their Neepawa plant. year. Today, Brandon welcomes more 
also face challenges accessing basic Once HyLife has completed a $15 mil- than 10 times those numbers, with 600 
services that long-time residents are lion upgrade to the plant in 2012, it will to 700 new immigrants making their 
very familiar with. How are Neepawa require a further 250 workers to process homes in Brandon annually. 
and Brandon welcoming their new almost 27,000 hogs weekly. By the time “The community is booming,’ says 
residents, and in which areas are they the upgrades are functional and the Sandra Carballo, settlement program 
falling short? workers and their families have relocated coordinator with Westman Immigrant 
to Neepawa, it is estimated that over 25 Services. “You can see it if you go on 
The Lily Capital per cent of Neepawa's population will a Sunday afternoon to Superstore. It's 
he town of Neepawa is home toover be of Filipino background, a dramatic packed. It's crowded, with people.” 
4,000 people, approximately 10 per increase from approximately one per Indeed, on a visit to Brandon’s 
cent of whom are recent immigrants cent four years ago. Superstore on a Sunday, the crowd wait- 
who moved to Neepawa to work at the “Housing is certainly first and fore- ing for the doors to open at noon spills 
HyLife hog processing plant since 2008. most on everyone's mind,” explains into the parking lot. Inside, you will hear 
Incorporated in 1883, Neepawa has a Marian Hijkoop of the Neepawa and Mandarin, Ukrainian, Spanish, French, 
high school and hospital, numerous Area Immigrant Settlement Services. and Amharic alongside English and 
businesses, and a junior level hockey Currently, Neepawa’s vacancy rate Cree as you cruise through the aisles, 
team, regrettably named the “Natives,” is hovering just above zero per cent, which carry more diverse products than 
that was recently the centre ofa hazing with the prices of single-family houses were available here 10 years ago. 
scandal. competing with those in Winnipeg, a Demand for services has increased 
Neepawa is perhaps most famous as city of 700,000. with growth. “We've always provided 
the birthplace of Margaret Laurence and some service to recent immigrants,’ says 
the inspiration for the fictional town of The Wheat City Arlene Wachs of the Brandon Literacy 
Manawaka in which the bulk of her Boae” Manitoba, is a city of Council, one organization providing 
novels are set. Laurence's Manawaka approximately 43,000 people. As literacy training and support. “But 
is a conservative, Anglo-Saxon town southwestern Manitoba's trading cen- in direct response to the Maple Leaf 
divided along lines of class and race. tre, Brandon serves a total population recruitment, we doubled our client load. 
While this depiction did not make of well over 180,000. Incorporated in Our immigrant clientload soon became 
Laurence overly popular in Neepawaat 1882, Brandon has always been a hub about 50 per cent of our overall clients 
the time she was writing and publish- of agricultural activity. Today, the city that we would serve in a year” 
ing The Stone Angel, The Fire-Dwellers, is home to a university, community There has also been a change in 
or The Diviners, today the historic college, and a Western Hockey League demand for how those services are pro- 
Margaret Laurence Home is one of team, the Wheat Kings. vided. For many of Brandon's newcom- 
town’s main attractions. Laurence Brandon is also home to a Maple Leaf ers, English is an additional language, 
was buried in Riverside Cemetery in Foods hog processing plant. Opened and many have limited English literacy 
Neepawa after her death in 1987, not in 1999, Maple Leaf's Brandon facility skills. 
far from the stone angel that inspired now processes over 85,000 hogs a week With high demand for services in lan- 
her novel, and not far from where my and employs over 2,200 hourly workers, guages other than English, the Brandon 
grandparents, Roy and Stella Birnie, are approximately two-thirds of whom are Regional Health Authority has begun 
now interred. new immigrants. About 75 per cent of offering interpretative services on site, 


economic development officer for the 
city of Brandon. “We've got a variety 
of local businesses, whether they be 
manufacturers or other industries, that 
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“which is something that was unheard 
of before,” explains Trudel. 

Still, many have trouble accessing 
services. 

“A lot of families feel frustrated for not 
being able to communicate directly to 
the service providers, explains Claudia 
Colocho. Colocho came to Brandon 
seven years ago from El Salvador to 
work at Maple Leaf. Today she works 
at Westman Immigrant Services and 
with UFCW in Brandon as a translator. 
“Others decide not to access this service 
because of the cost of it.” 


Changing Prairie towns 


he growth in both Neepawa and 

Brandon is in direct contrast to 
the decline that many rural com- 
munities across the Prairies are facing 
today. Communities in southwestern 
Manitoba are losing basic services 
needed to keep and grow a population, 
like facilities for education and health 
care. However, Neepawa and Brandon's 
growth is spurred by a single industry 
that is driven by volatile international 
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market demands. A downturn in pork 
exports could prove disastrous to both 
communities. 

Much like today’s newcomers, my 
ancestors came to Canada to work at 
jobs that were low paying and unpopular 
among those Canadians who were 
already established in the country at 
that time — namely, agriculture. But 
when my ancestor John Birnie came to 
the area north of Neepawa in the 1870s, 
European settlers were given land in 
exchange for their labour, a far cry from 
the “fast-tracked” immigration papers 
and no guarantee of affordable housing 
that immigrant workers receive, at best, 
today. 

The land that John Birnie and his fam- 
ily homesteaded, originally Anishinaabe 
territory, eventually became the village 
of Birnie. At its peak in the 1930s, Birnie 
was home to almost 300 people and 
three grain elevators. Today, the “town” 
consists of two sparsely populated 
blocks, a community centre, a row of 
post office boxes, and a population of 
approximately 60. Like many rural com- 
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munities in Manitoba today, the eleva- 
tors, the church, and general stores are 
all gone. The closest school is in Eden, 
which, as Marian Hijkoop explains, can 
expect to see an increase in enrolment 
numbers for the first time in decades 
because of growth in nearby Neepawa. 

While the numbers indicate positive 
economic and social outcomes as a 
result of immigration-driven growth, 
what often goes unreported is the day- 
to-day life of new immigrants and the 
challenges they face when relocating to 
a community that is, for the most part, 
culturally homogeneous. Historically, 
Brandon and Neepawa fit that descrip- 
tion. Ten or 20 years ago, either could 
pass as the quintessential largely white, 
English-speaking Prairie town. While 
both communities owe their existence 
to immigration policies encouraging 
settlement for the bulk of their histories, 
the cultural and social discourse has 
been Anglo-normative. As populations 
in both communities continue to divers- 
ify, those preconceptions are on their 
way out the door. © 
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Follow the Yellowcake Road 


Nuclear power, tarsands extraction, and the co-option of the University of Saskatchewan 


By D'Arcy Hande 
Illustrations by Shira Ronn 


realizing, in many respects, the loftiest ambitions of the 

uranium industry and its supporters within the provincial 
government and the university. On October 14, 2011, the 
University of Saskatchewan board of governors formally 
approved the incorporation of the Canadian Centre for 
Nuclear Innovation (CCNI) “to stimulate new research, 
development and training in advanced aspects of nuclear 
science and technology.” 

Although the pieces seemed to come together in just a 
few short months, the game plan had been coalescing since 
Brad Wall's Saskatchewan Party government was first elected 
in 2007. Tracing corporate connections and developments 
behind the scenes shows how a coordinated strategy can be 
implemented largely outside public purview and beyond 
generally accepted public accountability. 


[: 2011 the University of Saskatchewan went truly nuclear, 


Saskatchewan 2020: Powering the tarsands 


(TES development in Saskatchewan is nothing 
new. Tommy Douglas’ Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF) government first encouraged uranium 
mining in the province in the 1940s, and successive NDP 
governments followed suit. 

A proposal to establish a uranium refinery at the town 
of Warman was floated by Allan Blakeney's NDP govern- 
ment in the late 1970s but shelved after a huge public 
backlash. Another 30 years passed before the newly elected 
Saskatchewan Party began to aggressively push the nuclear 
agenda once again. 

Early in its mandate, Brad Wall's government entered 
into discussions with Bruce Power of Ontario regarding 
the establishment of a nuclear reactor in the province. In 
June 2008, a joint feasibility study was announced between 
Bruce Power and the Crown corporation SaskPower, touting 
the benefits of “clean electricity” to replace the coal and gas 
power stations in the province. The proposed Saskatchewan 
2020 program would investigate “how best to integrate 
nuclear energy, which produces no greenhouse gases when 


it produces electricity, with hydrogen, wind, solar and clean 
coal technologies to give Saskatchewan a diverse and secure 
supply of clean energy for 2020 and beyond” 

But clean energy was not the primary consideration. In 
fact, the proposal builds upon the dubious concept of using 
nuclear energy to power the extraction of oil from the 
Athabasca tarsands, oxymoronically termed “green bitumen” 
by the industry. 

Bruce Power is two-thirds owned by Cameco Corporation 
and TransCanada Corporation, the latter of which operates 
the Keystone pipeline. It is therefore no surprise that the 
feasibility report, unveiled in November 2008, deemed there 
was sufficient demand for a nuclear power station in the 
province. The report states that “the growth in electricity 
demand in northeastern Alberta could provide a possible 
export market for Saskatchewan,’ an allusion that could only 
refer to the tarsands. Thus the Saskatchewan 2020 nuclear 
power plan was launched. 

In late 2008, as part of their strategy to implement the 
Saskatchewan 2020 plan, the government established the 
Uranium Development Partnership (UDP), comprising 
representatives from the nuclear industry, the University of 
Saskatchewan (U of S), and other supporters. It is striking 
that the only academic on the committee was designated 
its chair: Dr. Richard Florizone, a physicist and the vice- 
president of finance and resources at the U of S, who has 
long been a proponent of a nuclear research reactor on 
campus and presumably saw great potential for collaboration 
between industry and the university. 

The UDP report, released in March 2009, contained 20 
recommendations for nuclear development in the province, 
including one for the creation of a nuclear centre of excel- 
lence in Saskatchewan. Shortly afterward, the government 
announced a public consultation process on the UDP 
recommendations to be conducted that summer, which 
was an unexpected public relations disaster: fully 88 per 
cent of the 2,263 responses rejected the overall strategy of 
the report. Bill Boyd, then minister of energy and resources, 
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was shaken but undeterred. Boyd interpreted the results to 
mean, “... it's neither a green light nor a red light for future 
uranium development. It's more like a yellow light — take 
any next steps with caution.” 


Industry, government, and the university unite 

\ X That followed was a truly remarkable exercise in 
pushing the whole nuclear agenda under the political 

radar. Rather than slowing down and taking a cautionary 

approach, the government instead began assiduously advanc- 

ing its program through the University of Saskatchewan, 

which was apparently a willing partner. 

Through its rather clandestine agencies — the newly estab- 
lished Enterprise Saskatchewan and its twin, Innovation 
Saskatchewan — the government focused on promoting the 
concept of a U of S nuclear centre of excellence. The govern- 
ment also proposed a nuclear reactor at the university as the 
means for producing medical isotopes, even though the UDP 
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report acknowledged that a reactor dedicated solely to that 
purpose would not be financially sustainable. Nevertheless, 
an application for federal funding was prepared in the sum- 
mer of 2009 by the university and government. When the 
application was rejected a few months later, the strategy took 
off in yet another direction. 

In 2010, a cabinet shuffle placed the provincial minister of 
advanced education, Rob Norris — who had been employed 
at the U of S from 1999 to 2007 and enjoyed a close work- 
ing relationship with the university's president, Peter 
MacKinnon — at the helm of Innovation Saskatchewan. 
Responsibility for the UDP was transferred from Bill Boyd 
to Rob Norris at this time as well. The realignment of cabinet 
appointments positioned Norris perfectly for synchronizing 
his industrial and academic agendas. 

Enterprise Saskatchewan was also working hard behind 
the scenes to see the UDP agenda implemented. The uni- 
versity vice-president of research, Karen Chad, was added 


to Enterprise Saskatchewan's board of directors, and Grant 
Isaac, senior vice-president of Cameco and former director 
of the U of S Edwards School of Business, joined the research, 
development, and commercialization sector team. 

'The confluence of industry, government, and university 
interests was guickly materializing. Ihe concept of a nuclear 
centre at U of S came one step closer to reality in March 2011, 
when the provincial government announced a start-up grant 
of $30 million over seven years. By the end of March 2011, 
when the establishment of the Canadian Centre for Nuclear 
Innovation was announced, Enterprise Saskatchewan (ES) 
could boast in its annual report, “Eighteen of the 20 recom- 
mendations made by the Uranium Development Partnership 
— which resulted from an ES board recommendation — have 
now been implemented.” 


A nuclear research centre is hatched 


he formation of the Canadian Centre for Nuclear 

Innovation in October 2011 followed a highly restricted 
debate of the proposal ata meeting of the university council, 
comprising representatives from faculty and administration, 
a few weeks before. The university senate, the branch of 
university governance representing the community at large, 
was largely ignored in the process. USSWORD senators 
(University Senators in Saskatchewan Working to Revive 
Democracy) attempted to raise their concerns at the fall 
meeting on October 15, but the governors had already 
approved CCNI’s establishment — on October 14. 

The CCNI business framework clearly states the expecta- 
tions of the provincial government in funding the centre: 
“... the province expects nuclear power to be considered in 
the range of energy options available for base-load genera- 
tion capacity in the medium and long term after 2020, and 
that the CCNI will be able to serve as a source of expertise 
to inform decisions in this area.” 

Although the CCNI will be a university subsidiary, 
concerns were raised about its governance structure at a 
university council meeting in September 2011. The uni- 
versity will directly appoint only two of the CCNI’s eight 
directors, raising questions about how much control the 
university will have over research priorities and how much 
control the government and its partners in the nuclear 
industry will exercise. With the announcement of the board 
in January 2012, the concerns appear to be warranted. The 
CEO of Innovation Saskatchewan and vice-presidents from 
Cameco Corporation and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
are among the appointees. 


A gentle wooing 


he readiness with which the university administration 

and faculty accepted the establishment of the CCNI 
comes as no surprise. One might conclude, after reading to 
this point, that there is an aura of inevitability about it. But 
in fact, the foundations for university support have been 
carefully built over several years. The uranium industry, 
and particularly Cameco — its chief manifestation here in 


Saskatchewan — have assiduously wooed the University of 
Saskatchewan and given millions of dollars in endowments 
to chairs, scholarships, and infrastructure over the past two 
decades. Cameco Plaza, next to the Administration Building, 
and Cameco Skywalk at Royal University Hospital, are among 
the most visible physical signs of this corporate impact. 

Several of the faculty, directors, and department heads 
who wrote glowing letters of support for the establishment of 
CCNI have at one time or another seen their programs benefit 
from Cameco's largesse. For example, days after the director 
of the International Centre for Northern Governance and 
Development at the U of S issued a fervent endorsement of the 
CCNI, a press release reported a $2 million grant to the centre, 
jointly funded by Cameco and the provincial government. 

Moreover, the personal connections between the U of S and 
Cameco are well developed. Former university president J.W. 
George Ivany joined Cameco's board of directors immediately 
after his term ended in 1999. Grant Isaac, former dean of the 
Edwards School of Business at the U of S, joined the Cameco 
board in 2009 and has been Cameco's chief financial officer 
since 2011. Nancy Hopkins, another member of Cameco's 
board, has been on the U of S board of governors since 2005 
and its chair since 2010. 

As further evidence of the cozy relationship between 
Cameco and the inner circle at the U of S, one might point 
to university president Peter MacKinnon's excursion to 
Cameco's northern operations and stay at its exclusive lodge 
on Yalowega Lake in August 2009. Hosted by then CEO Jerry 
Grandey, MacKinnon was flown in at company expense and 
treated to the haute cuisine ofJohn Nater, lodge manager and 
world-class Swiss chef. 


Making sense of the Land of Oz 


fter reviewing this brief history of collaboration between 

industry, government, and the university, one may be 
struck with a profound sense of the surreal. It is as though, 
like Dorothy, we are transported to an alternate reality, the 
Land of Oz. Here, all the talk is about the bright future of 
nuclear medicine and glittering isotopes. But go down the 
shady side path into the forest, and one encounters the 
dark underside of the nuclear agenda and its connection to 
tarsands extraction. 

The labyrinthine network of corporate, government, 
and university connections represents continuing efforts 
toward the development of one or more nuclear reactors in 
Saskatchewan to power extraction of oil from the tarsands. 
All the while, the nuclear industry is also actively courting 
northern Saskatchewan communities to host a nuclear waste 
management site. Radioactive waste would be transported 
overland through populated areas from eastern Canada and 
beyond in order to get there. 

In August 2011, Rob Norris announced that the provincial 
government and Japan's Hitachi-GE Nuclear Energy Ltd. 
would each provide $5 million to the university for “a research 
partnership focusing on nuclear medicine, materials science, 
nuclear safety and small reactor design.” While nuclear medi- 
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cine is always at the forefront in public announcements, the 
applied research and development interests of the nuclear 
industry are ultimately what drive the agenda. In other 
words, no matter how we negotiate the maze of corporate 
connections, retracing our steps along the yellowcake road 
always takes us back to the 2008 launch of the Saskatchewan 
2020 plan. 

Egually disturbing is the pervasive climate of corporatism 
that has crept over the University of Saskatchewan in the 
past two decades. Most academics dare not guestion or 
criticize the influence of the nuclear industry on campus. 
The rigorous discourse normally associated with academia 
is all but absent in this debate; the pall of corporate influence 
has nearly extinguished discussion and dissent. 

Instead, the administration has mounted an aggressive 
campaign to discredit those who speak out. As an example, 
when concerns were raised about Nancy Hopkins’ apparent 
conflict of interest — serving both as a director of Cameco 
and the chair of the U of S board of governors — they were 
indignantly dismissed by both administration and board. 
Hopkins also chaired the search committee for the new uni- 
versity president, Ilene Busch-Vishniac, who will take office 
in July 2012. Many fear that it will be business as usual under 
the new president, given her record at McMaster University 
where she most recently served as provost. 


Canadian Office and Professional Employees Unioni ocal 397) 


The university administration is complicit, the faculty 
and staff are largely acquiescent, and the vast majority of 
students appear to be oblivious to the dangers of encroach- 
ing cor-porate influence. It has been left to a few faculty 
and students and a minority of university senators to raise 
the alarm about the murky undercurrents. The prospect 
of nuclear development in Saskatchewan obviously has 
broader social implications, too. With the provincial and 
federal governments and the university so invested in 
advancing this agenda, how can the public trust that unbi- 
ased environmental impact studies and rigorous monitoring 
of health and safety standards will be conducted in the 
interests of the public good? 

In light of these alarming trends, it is essential that oppos- 
ition to the university’s role in nuclear development extend 
to the wider community. Ordinary citizens have the respon- 
sibility to demand that democratic processes be followed 
and that open academic debate be revitalized and restored 
in the interests of good governance, public health and safety, 
university autonomy, and scholarly independence. & 


Please see the online edition of this article at briarpatchmaga- 
zine.com for a chronology of collaboration between the Saskatch- 
ewan Party government, the nuclear industry, and the University 
of Saskatchwan, as well as a supporting infographic. 


Ç 


“Actively organizing the prairies” 


~ S4T 1J3 ~ Phone: (306) 352-4240 ~ Toll-free: 1-877-COPE397 ~ email cope397@sasktel.net ~ www cope397.ca 
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Precarious Work 
Affects Us All 


Precarious jobs mean more insecurity, unstable hours, low wages and minimal benefits. More than 
one in three Canadian workers now hold jobs which are temporary, part-time or in self-employment. 
Increasingly, unemployed workers say that's all there is. 


Precarious Work Affects Us All 


CAW TCA 
CANADA 


www.caw.ca 


To find out more go to: www.caw.ca/en/7688.htm 
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S Canadian Labour Congress 
Congrès du travail du Canada 


Shake up your upcoming conference, 
AGM, local meeting or family reunion 
with a batch of the ‘patch! 


Call today to inquire about our special rates for bulk orders. 


support Briarpatch 
when you buy 
your groceries? 


a) 


Shop at Eat Healthy Foods in Regina and 10% of 
ym R your purchase will be donated to Briarpatch! Just 
briarpatch Ig 3 mention that you're a supporter of the magazine 
| to take part in the store's Community Profits 

program, which aims to strengthen partnerships 
and share resources among the various arms of 
Regina's social and environmental justice move- 
ments. 


Eat Healthy Foods 
3030 12th Ave. 
Regina, SK 
WWW.BRIARPATCHMAGAZINE.COM 


1-866-431-5777 
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Flooded and forgotten 


Hydro development makes a battleground of northern Manitoba 


By Peter Kulchyski 


s public hearings around 
Enbridge's Northern Gateway 
pipeline begin, nationalattention 


is focused more than ever on the major 
debates related to tarsands develop- 
ment in Alberta and, increasingly, 
Saskatchewan. Ouietly slipping under 
the public radar, it appears, is another 
significant set of energy projects that 
are not likely to gain major media time 
or space: the continued development 
of hydroelectric energy in northern 
Manitoba. 

Travelling up the Nelson River, it's 
easy to see the impacts of hydro devel- 
opment. The once-pristine water is now 
silty and not to be trusted for drinking. 
Trees fall into the river everywhere 
along the shore, thanks to erosion 
caused by constantly fluctuating water 
levels. Ancient graves are being exposed, 
and sacred sites are now under water. 
What was once a highway for hunters 
is now dangerous to travel in winter, as 
the location of ice pockets created by 
flooding and retreating water cannot 
be predicted. A river that was once the 
basis for life has become deadly. 

When the Churchill River Diversion 
and Lake Winnipeg Regulation projects 
were undertaken in the 1970s, national 
attention was riveted by the Mackenzie 
pipeline project of that era and the 
struggle against hydro development 
megaprojects in northern Ouebec. 
Although the communities affected by 
the Churchill River and Lake Winnipeg 


projects were sufficiently united and 
gained enough public support within 
the province to force a modern treaty 
on Manitoba Hydro, known as the 
Northern Flood Agreement, the terms 
of that agreement and the systematic 
violation of it that ensued over the next 
decade were no doubt influenced by the 
low national profile of these projects. 
History is about to repeat itself 
as a new wave of dams is currently 
under development with egually little 
media attention. Have you heard of the 
Wuskwatim project? Or Keeyask? 


round much of northern Manitoba, 
“hydro” is a dirty word, and for 
good reason. Ihese projects have 
reconfigured the landscape of the 
entire region, drying whole rivers and 


A new wave of dams 
is currently under 
development with little 
media attention. Have you 
heard of the Wuskwatim 
project? Or Keeyask? 
engorging lakes. Mercury has likely 
been released into the groundwater, 
and wildlife habitat has been destroyed. 
Manitoba Hydro has a racially strati- 
fied work force: the highly paid technical 


and administrative work is done by 
non-Native southerners, and the few 


jobs that northern Cree workers can get 
are low-paid and menial. 

In the Grand Rapids hydro facility, as 
in most others, Aboriginal employees 
push brooms and fill plates for more 
highly paid engineers from the south. 
The community is divided between 
a nearly impoverished First Nation 
and municipality, and a prosperous 
suburban community built by Manitoba 
Hydro for its employees. Hydro employ- 
ees' houses have two electricity meters 
as their bills are subsidized by the utility, 
while nearby Aboriginal residents are 
not given any reprieve when their power 
is cut off due to unpaid bills. 

Among the Cree of northern 
Manitoba, it is clear that the end result 
of the Churchill River Diversion and 
Lake Winnipeg Regulation projects, and 
the inexpensive hydro rates they have 
made available to southern Manitobans, 
is ecological and social devastation. 

The Great Falls Dam, built in 1923, 
was the first of four on the Winnipeg 
River. It was constructed without any 
consultation with the First Nation most 
affected by the project (Sagkeeng, at that 
time known as Fort Alexander), as were 
the 1960 Kelsey Generating Station on 
the Nelson River and the 1965 Grand 
Rapids dam on the Saskatchewan River. 

The latter project involved the whole- 
sale relocation of the community of 
Chemawawin to Easterville. It also 
completely disrupted the Grand Rapids 
First Nation (now Misipawistik), located 
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at the site of construction, by drying up 
the site of the once-sacred rapids, flood- 
ing land, and every year sending more 
debris into the river and lake, making 
fishing much more difficult. 

By the early 1970s, plans for fur- 
ther major hydro developments were 
under way, which eventually led to the 
Churchill River Diversion and Lake 
Winnipeg Regulation projects. These 
projects reshaped the whole hydrology 
of northern Manitoba, to the detriment 
of six Cree communities. 

When construction for these pro- 
jects first began, the five First Nations 
affected came together to form the 
Northern Flood Committee. While 
they were entirely opposed to the 
proposed projects, they eventually 
conceded to a negotiated settlement, 
the Northern Flood Agreement (NFA), 
which allowed development to proceed. 
Like Chemawawin, the community 
of South Indian Lake was entirely 
relocated and effectively destroyed as 
a fishing community due to project- 
related flooding. 

The NFA made many promises. A 
much-quoted schedule attached to the 
agreement detailed the promotion of 
studies for the purpose of the “allevi- 
ation of mass poverty and unemploy- 
ment, which many read as a substantive 
commitment. However, within a few 
years it became clear that Manitoba 
Hydro and the provincial government 
were not interested in implementing 
the agreement in good faith. 

Rather than creating prosperity for 
nearby communities, hydro-related 
flooding has immiserated them. 
Eventually, Manitoba Hydro planners 
began to pursue even more dams, but 
since Aboriginal rights were now con- 
stitutionally recognized, they needed 
the co-operation of communities where 
their actions had created a legacy of 

hatred. Thus, Manitoba Hydro offered 
each community, separately, a financial 
settlement for what were called “imple- 
mentation agreements.’ They succeeded 
in getting four of the five First Nations to 
sign on, which was sufficient to proceed 
with a new wave of projects. 

The first dam, Wuskwatim, on the 
Burntwood River, is expected to be 
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finished this year. This project is to 
be followed by a much larger one, the 
Keeyask, on the lower Nelson River, and 
then another, Conawapa, also on the 
Nelson River. Two other dams, Notigi 
and Gillam Island, are on Manitoba 
Hydro's wish list. Ihe power gener- 
ated by these dams is not needed in 
Manitoba, but will instead be exported 
to the United States. 


fter the NFA was signed in 

the 1970s, the Northern Flood 
Committee linking communities 
opposed to hydro development ceased 
to exist. 

Among the reasons for Hydro's con- 
tinued colonial success is that it now 
deals with communities 
one at a time, so opposition 
is fragmented. However, 
one of the 
five NFA 


signatories, Pimicikamak (formerly 
Cross Lake), has still not signed an 
implementation agreement and stands 
outside Hydro’s current paradigm, 
fighting for actual implementation of 
the NFA. They have been enormously 
creative in their political resistance, 
developing their own governance system 
and generally making life difficult by 
trying to force the utility to live up to 
its promises. Whether they, and the 
opposition groups in Tataskweyak, 
Nisichawayasihk, and elsewhere, man- 
age to make any gains will depend 

in part on their story getting a 
wider hearing in Canada 
and internationally 
than it has so far. © 


Naomi MOYER 


The Time We All 


Went Marching 


i 


he last spike was driven in the 
transcontinental railway in 1885, 
satisfying a commitment made 


to British Columbia by the Canadian 
federal government. The railway would 
unite the Confederation, open up new 
lands for colonization, and provide 
greater access for industry and trade. 
Fifty years later, in June 1935, hundreds 
of unemployed men took to those same 
rails in what was dubbed the On to 
Ottawa Trek. 

In response to staggering unemploy- 
ment rates during the Great Depression, 
the federal government set up isolated 
relief camps where single, jobless 
men toiled in poor working and living 
conditions. Thousands of these men 
walked out in April 1935 and boarded 
boxcars heading to Ottawa to raise 
their demands with the government 
of Prime Minister R. B. Bennett. The 
march was crushed in Regina when a 
police riot against the Trekkers ended 
with two people confirmed dead and 
over 100 arrested. This is the historic 
moment in Canadian working peoples’ 
history referred to in the title of Arley 
McNeney’s beautifully written second 
novel. 

The Time We All Went Marching is 
composed of vignettes that move back 
and forth through time and from char- 
acter to character, bringing the struggle 
of working-class men and women in 
the 1930s and 1940s to life through 
luminescent prose. 

The story begins in the aftermath of 
the Second World War as Edie takes her 
four-year-old son, Belly, and boards a 
train bound for New Westminster, B.C. 


Review by Yutaka Dirks 


She leaves Slim, her husband of 10 years, 
passed out in their apartment covered 
in ice and snow from an open window 
and a burst pipe. 

Throughout the journey, Edie spins 
stories for her son, and for herself, about 
the On to Ottawa Trek. She relates how 
the men lacked placards and so used 
shoe polish to write slogans — We Want 
Work and Wages! End the Slave Camp 
System! — on their clothes. “They wear 
their sweaters until the letters bear their 
scent,” McNeney writes, “until the sweat 
bleeds the message imprecisely onto 
their damp skins” 

Slim's stories of taking part in the Trek 
were what first captivated Edie. She 
returns to these stories after leaving him 
behind, retelling Slim's story the way she 
imagines it. And she tells it wonderfully: 
“Slim knows that the train can confuse 
your body so much it thinks it’s been 
airborne. He knows the way your legs 
reject solid ground when you've been 
moving so fast for so long.” 

The lyrical rhythm of the prose 
and the working-class subject matter 
prompt favourable comparisons to 
Michael Ondaatje’s classic novel Jn 
the Skin of a Lion, but the story lacks 
Ondaatje's narrative drive. It is not until 
a guarter of the way through that the 
story picks up a solid pace. An accident 
on the train leaves Belly injured, and 
the passengers are forced to stop in 
a snowbound saloon. Even then, the 
drama and conflict feel muted. 

Unfortunately, the almost-phantasmic 
vignettes and twisting narrative threads 
that are the novel's strength work 
against building needed suspense. 


REVIEW £6) 


The Time We AIl Went Marching 


By Arley McNeney 
Goose Lane, 2011 


McNeney's treatment of the Regina 
Riot as a memory retold by Edie, a 
non-participant, brings poetry to the 
experience but lessens the tension. 

Ultimately, this is not a peoples' 
history but the story of one woman on 
the cusp of change. Edie has made a 
bold decision to break with her current 
life. However, instead of looking to her 
future, she spends the journey return- 
ing to the past: her teenage love affair 
with a prisoner in a graveyard, and her 
first years with Slim when she disguised 
herself as a miner to keep him company 
in the tunnels. 

Edie also wrestles with her ambiva- 
lent feelings toward her son. McNeney 
acknowledges that rearing children 
can be a burden as easily as a blessing, 
and that this burden may not always 
be overcome by a mother's love. Edie 
loves Belly but yearns for the freedom 
to pursue the wildness within her. 
“There are those who want to ascend 
in life and those who want to move 
straight and fast as far as they can go: 
those who seek clouds and those who 
seek the sun setting along a horizon 
they will never touch. Edie believes 
that the world can be divided into 
those who dream of walls and those 
who dream of trains.” 

A train is a machine with unwavering 
purpose; it moves relentlessly forward 
on the rails. If the cars leave the track, 
there is no escaping disaster. Unlike a 
train, McNeney’s beautiful novel takes 
time to meander; the prose jumps 
ethereally off track, and patient read- 
ers will find themselves richer for the 
derailment. © 
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GYDA If you work 


Let's Capture the History of Labour Unions for peace... 


during the Cold War before it's too Late! 


The Cold War saw left-led unions isolated, 

raided, and ultimately defeated. One such 

union, Mine Mill & Smelter Workers (MMSW), 3 

had an active Ladies Auxiliary. These women G aa 
fed striking families, organized clothing stop payl ng 
drives, and maintained the social fabric of the union in BC, Alberta, for war. | 


Ontario, and SK. We are conducting a historical study on the MMSW 
Ladies Auxiliary and want to locate surviving members to interview 
them about their Auxiliary work in the 1950s - 1960s. ° 
Conscience Canada 
b A Po A Do you remember the slogan: “A union 
without the women is only half organized”? 
vee Use our PEACE TAX RETURN (paper or 
SD SIO ON Td web) to re-direct your military taxes 
Auxiliary? A A 
to non-violent security OR 
If you were involved in the MMSW Ladies Auxiliary, have mothers, ; ; : ; 
sisters, aunts, or grandmothers who were involved, or have any leads to support legislation for this action 
that could help us locate these members, please contact us: Ŵ 
Blog: http://www.elizabethquinlan.ca/blogs/ www.consciencecanada.ca 
(416) 203-1402 


Email: mmsw.research_project@hotmail.ca. 5 à 
Liz Quinlan, University of Saskatchewan & Andrea Quinlan, York University info@consciencecanada.ca 


| Noah P. Evanchuk* 


Barristers & Solicitor 


Criminal Defence 
Drug Defence 

Real Estate Law 
Health Care Directives 
Powers of Attorney 
Wills & Estates 


noah@evanchuklaw.ca 


100 - 2184 12th Ave, REGINA SK S4P OM5 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 7 


Frames of perception 


“Each of us carries around those grow- 


ing up places, the institutions, a sort of 


backdrop, a stage set. So often we act out 
the present against the backdrop of the 
past, within a frame of perception that is so 
familiar, so safe that it is terrifying to risk 
changing it even when we know our percep- 
tions are distorted, limited, constricted by 
that old view.” 


CHANDRA TALPADE MOHANTY 


“Just as a photograph is framed by the 
photographer, so is the media's framing of a 
particular issue; the focus of our attention is 
on what is in the picture only. Out of sight is 
the back-ground we will never know.” 


YASMIN JIWANI AND HOMA HOODFAR 


A base of power 
“When you go to power without a base, 
your demand becomes a request.” 
BARBARA MAJOR 


All that is solid 


“To be modern is to find ourselves in an 
environment that promises us adventure, 
power, joy, growth, transformation of 
ourselves and our world - and at the same 
time, that threatens to destroy everything 
we have, everything we know, everything 
we are... To be modern is to be part of a 
universe in which, as Marx said, 'all that is 
solid melts into air” 


MARSHALL BERMAN 


Selective memory 


“The human race tends to remember the 
abuses to which it has been subjected rather 
than the endearments. What's left of kisses? 
Wounds, however, leave scars.” 

BERTOLT BRECHT 


On ambition 


“Ambition, if it feeds at all, does so on the 
ambition of others.” 


SUSAN SONTAG 


Suggestions for Quotes from the Underground are welcome and can be sent to editor@briarpatchmagazine.com 


FRACKING NEWSFLASH! EPA DISCOVERS THAT INJECTING 
THOUSANDS OF GALLONS OF ToxiC CHEMICALS INTO 
THE GROUND Poisons THE GROUNDWATER! 


TF you wanted 
a higher bribe, 


loudmouth, just 


About Canada: Queer Rights 
By Peter Knegt 
9781552664377 $17.95 


About Canada: Media 
BY Peter Steven 
9781552664476 $17.95 


Good Girls, Good Sex: 
Women Talk about Church and Sexuality 
BY Sonya Sharma 
9781552664384 517.95 


FERNWOOD 


PUBLISHING 
critical books for critical thinkers 
www.fernwoodpublishing.ca i 

"gu “dê LR 
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Deeper Roots: 


Celebrating Briarpatch's community- 
supported media campaign! 


Facing severe cuts to government funding 
and a potentially devastating financial crisis, 


in 2009. 


Appealing to our readers to help us deepen 
our financial resources by contributing a small 
donation each month, the campaign was an 
amazing success. Thanks to our nearly 250 
monthly donors, Briarpatch is now more 
resilient than ever! 


All Sustainers' names are listed in every issue. 
They also receive an annual newsletter, an 
automatically renewing subscription, and a 
permanent vacation from donation appeals. 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


I authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
cheguing account or credit card each month: 


O $1000 $500 $250 $100) Other:$ S 
Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Province: 


Postal code: 


Phone: 


Email: 


Payment method: [] Void cheque (enclosed) [1 Visa C Mastercard 


Card #: Esp inoa 


| understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 
Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 Mcintyre St./ Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 


Briarpatch launched the Deeper Roots campaign 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


SUSTAINER PROFILE #13: 


Nichole Huck 


Born in Estevan, Saskatchewan, and now residing in Regina, 
Nichole Huck is a journalist, mother, wife, public radio aficionado 
and self-described proud Prairie woman. Nichole first heard 
about Briarpatch when she met then-editor Debra Brin at a rally 
in 2004. Her attraction to the magazine was so complete that 
she up and joined its board of directors and has been an active 
member of the Briarpatch community ever since. 


What do you do for fun? 
I like to dance, cross-country ski, watch live music, and cuddle 


my little guy. 


What's your favourite book? 
Anything by Kurt Vonnegut. 


How would you describe Briarpatch to a friend? 

It's like a good meal with friends. It makes you feel good, itmakes 
you think, it makes you guestion some of your own beliefs, and it 
leaves you wanting to do it again. 


What do you see as the mostimportant issue facing Canadians? 
An education system that is failing First Nations children. 


Do you have any funny stories involving reading Briarpatch? 
I had given a gift subscription to my parents living in Estevan (an 
oil/coal mining city in southeastern Saskatchewan). My younger 
sister took a copy with her to the local bar where she worked and 
it made the rounds. She said it really sparked some interesting 
debates among the oilfield workers who read it. I encourage 
everyone to read their magazine and then leave it in public for 
someone new to discover it. 


What else do you want readers to know? 

Briarpatch is a perfect example of thinking globally and acting 
locally. The staff of Briarpatch work with contributors all 
over the world, but they also play important roles in their own 
community as activists, poets, and good neighbours. Becoming 
a sustainer is one of the best thíngs you can do with your money. 


O I prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following 


Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 
stable, ongoing revenue. 


Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 


subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 


a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 
Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 


renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
OTTAWA, ON 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, OC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La RonGe, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DURHAM, ON 
Craig Bavis 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN LAKE, AB 
Jennie Bell 
OTTAWA, ON 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
ST. ALBERT, AB 
Michael Berenbaum 
CALGARY, AB 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL RIVER, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
VERwoop, SK 
Dawn Birchard 
Winpsor, ON 
Ken Bird 
OTTAWA, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
FORT QU'APPELLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnaby, BC 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pat Christie 
Powe t River, BC 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, OC 
Trudy Connor 
La RONGE, SK 
Lindsay Cole 
VICTORIA, BC 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Robert osbey 
EGINA, SK 


K. Jean Cottam 
Orrawa, ON 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Bev Currie 
Swirr CURRENT, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 
MAPLE, ON 
Ron de la Hey 
VIRDEN, MB 
Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, BC 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MAcCDowaALL, SK 
David Durning 
NEw WESTMINSTER, BC 
Erika Dyck 
SASKATOON, SK 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Giles Endicott 
TORONTO, ON 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
HALIFAX, NS 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
HALIFAX, NS 
Donna Frandsen & 
Tim Davies 
Watrous, SK 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brigitte Gemme 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Jennifer Gibbs 
Toronto, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 


Rachel Gi 
; Mac 


Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
Toronto, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 


C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Tamara Harder & 
Deron Staffen 
REGINA, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlington 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinmann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON, 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, 


Ed Janis 


SK 
BC 
SK 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff. 
SASKATOON, 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, 


Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, S 


SK 
SK 


SK 


Jeff Jones 
Duvar, SK 
Lester O. Jorgenson 
ABBEY, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
OTTAWA, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
TORONTO, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 
Erin Laing 
'ANCOUVER, BC 
Barry Lipton 
Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, OC 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Gin, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 


Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Margaret Mahood 
REGINA, SK 
Toby M & Lance Loree 
Net NANTON, AB 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Mawhinne 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 
Sally McAfee 
BRENTWOOD Bay, BC 
Dorothy & Robert 
McGeachy 
Sarnia, ON 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
SASKATOON, SK 


Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 
Ivey McNeill 
STONEWALL, MB 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Jennifer Moore 
OTTAWA, ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 


By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 


Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicky Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Ian Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
K.E. Norman 
KINGSTON, ON 
Jan Noppe 
ERCHI BC 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
Ruth Pearce & Sara Allen 
WINNIPEG, MB 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, BC 
Jennifer Peirce 
Ortawa, ON 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
R. N. Piper 
ST MıcHeL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
Orrawa, ON 
Manuela Popovici 
Ortawa, ON 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Diana Ralph 
OTTAWA, ON 
Sherry Rapley 
MONTREAL, OC 
Tony Reddin 
BonsHaw, PE 
Kalissa Regier 
LAIRD, SK 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
AINT-LAURENT, QC 
Ken Ryall 
NANAIMO, BC 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gerhard Scholten 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Susanne Shaw 
KIMBERLEY, BC 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 


Donald Sutherland 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
EGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Kevin Thompson 
WHITE Rock, BC 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
Vancouver, BC 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort OU APPELLE, SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
TRAIL, BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
Quaticum BEACH, BC 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY RIVER, PE 
lan Whetter 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, BC 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY, AB 
Jim Wright 
LOUGHEED, AB 
Armine Yalnizyan 
TORONTO, ON 
Barbara Yi 
'ORONTO, ON 
Katherine Young 
OTTAWA, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 
Global Youth Network 

Toronto, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 

CARDROSS, SK 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations. 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 

Toronto, ON 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 

REGINA, SK 


CR PARTING SHOTS 


Same fight, new foes 


Canada's national medicare system was fought for, and won, amid fierce 
opposition. With new forces aligned to dismantle public health care, we 


must once again organize to defend it. 


By Lorne Brown and Doug Taylor 


uly 1, 2012, will mark the 50th anniversary of the birth of 
medicare in Saskatchewan, the forerunner of Canada's 
national medicare system. It was not an easy delivery. In 

e summer of 1962, Saskatchewan was beset by a doctors' 
strike intent on preserving physician privileges and opposing 
public health care. 

Fifty years later, Canada's medicare system is again under 
threat. Harper's Conservatives have unveiled a plan to scale 
back health-care funding, destroying medicare as we know 
it. The ideology of neoliberalism has taken root over the past 
two decades, and austerity and privatization remain capital's 
preferred strategy. But there was a different alignment of 
political players and social movements 50 years ago when 
medicare was first fought for. 

Saskatchewan might seem like an unlikely place to 
have established North America's first comprehensive, 
government-run, single-payer health-care program. But it is 
precisely this hinterland province's experience with hardship 
and struggle that set the stage for progressive economic and 
social reforms. 

By the 1920s, Prairie farmers had developed strategies 
for challenging the control of large monopolies by forming 
co-operatives, in particular the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 
The economic crisis of the 1930s hit Saskatchewan harder 
than most provinces, and the farmer and labour movements 
were hard put upon. In 1932 they formed the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF), and in 1933 declared their 

Humanity First principle with the Regina Manifesto. The 
manifesto called for the dismantling of the capitalist system 
in favour of “an economy in which our natural resources and 
principal means of production and distribution are owned, 
controlled and operated by the people,’ and further proposed 
a publicly funded health-care system. 

When Saskatchewan elected the first, and only, CCF gov- 
ernment in 1944 under the leadership of Tommy Douglas, 
farmers and workers who were struggling to pay hospital 
and doctor's bills expected action. From the outset, the CCF 
initiated important health-care reforms, including North 
America’s first comprehensive hospital insurance plan. When 
the federal government followed suit by providing funding 
for similar provincial hospitalization plans, Tommy Douglas 
announced in 1959 that a CCF government would enact a 

comprehensive health care plan if re-elected in the 1960 
provincial election. 

This was the beginning of what would become a bitter bat- 
tle between the CCF-NDP governments of Tommy Douglas 
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and Woodrow Lloyd and the North American medical 
establishment. From the provincial election campaign of 
1960 until the end of the Saskatchewan doctors' strike in 
July 1962, the issue of public medical insurance polarized 
provincial politics to a greater extent than at any time in 
the 20th century. 

When the Saskatchewan Medical Care Insurance Act was 
implemented on July 1, 1962, doctors responded by launch- 
ing a province-wide strike. Other opponents of medicare 
included almost the entire economic elite in the province, a 
reactionary local media, and a vast array of right-wing politi- 
cians who mobilized for the occasion. Together they mounted 
a campaign to stop “socialized medicine” from establishing a 
foothold in North America. Their campaign drew upon racial 
slurs directed at doctors recruited from abroad, red-baiting, 
and threats of violence. The interests behind the campaign 
were bent not only on stopping government-administered 
medicare, but rallying people to rid the province of socialism. 

'This battle proved to be a watershed in the development of 
the Canadian welfare state. The CCF government and their 
labour and agrarian allies, buttressed by socialist activists 
and a small but courageous minority of doctors, battled the 
opposing forces to a draw after a 23-day walkout, bringing 
medicare to Saskatchewan. 

The federal political forces in Canada at the time were 
uniguely aligned to follow Saskatchewan's lead, and 
under pressure from many sources, Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker appointed Chief Justice Emmett Hall to lead a 
royal commission on health care in Canada. The report of 
the Hall commission was made amid much controversy in 
1964, but within a few years, a national medicare system was 
introduced under a minority Liberal government with the 
support of all parties in the House of Commons. 

The advances of the 1960s and '70s were soon eclipsed by 
the neoliberal project of the Reagan-Thatcher-Mulroney era. 
Cuts to health care, education, and other services continued 
under the Liberals, and are now being pushed by Harper’s 
neo-cons in ways that fundamentally undermine the universal 
and public character of our health-care system. 

As we celebrate medicare’s 50th anniversary here in 
Saskatchewan, we must roll up our sleeves and prepare to 
again engage the forces that oppose public health care. We 
must once more organize not only to defend and improve 
medicare but also to propose a bold alternative to the cur- 
rent economic system, an alternative that puts people before 


profits, and humanity first. © 


ia Levesgue, RN 


Registered nurses make 
our health care system work. 
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Www.makingthedifference.ca SUN 


AN ABSURD CHOICE IS 


NO CHOICE FOR CANADIANS 


Sometimes you just have to 
demand better 


VISIT THIRDCHOICE.CA 


TAKE ACTION TO DEFEND PUBLIC SERVICES 


D g @ 
Public Service Alliance of Canada 


Alliance de la Fonction publique du Canada 
www.psac-afpc.com 


